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Great Operatic Triumphs in Buenos Aires 


“PARSIFAL” 


® She is a singer who deserves the highest praise. 
Her approach to this difficult part, both musically 
and dramatically, was most vital and of unusual 
intellectual application. HERALD, August 29, 1942 


® The surging music which describes Kundry 
throughout the opera was patalleled on the stage 
by Rose Bampton’s vivid interpretation . . . her 
appearance and singing being nothing short of 
dazzling, and the character of her music-making 
and performance intensely gripping. 

THE STANDARD, August 29, 1942 


® It is a pity that we had to wait until now to 
hear her, for she is a valuable artist. She possesses 
a warm, generous, and excellently timbred voice. 
and administers it with sure schooling and fine 
musical sensitivity. In addition to this seduction of 
voice, she displayed outstanding histrionic gifts. 

EL MUNDO, August 29, 1942 
@ She is an excellent actress, 
beautiful voice and an impeccable style of singing. 

LA NACION, August 29, 1942 


possessing a 


® Rose Bampton revealed herself to be a singer 

and an artist of rare category. Her interpretation 
™ . : . 

of Kundry, for the beauty and range of voice, for 

the clarity of diction, for the musical and dramatic 

feeling, was one of the most complete we have 

ever heard. LA PRENSA, August 29, 1942 


@ She sings with fire and with a magnificent 
voice. She is very beautifal, and is without doubt 
one of the best Kundrys that one has ever heard 
or seen. 


LE COURRIER DE LA PLATA, August 29, 1942 


“LOHENGRIN” 


® In the second performance of Lohengrin at the 
Colon, the role of Elsa was sung by Rose Bampton. 
The distinguished artist was much liked. With her 
ingratiating voice, her correct style, her beauty. 
and her acting, she succeeded in giving the role 
its true significance. LA RAZON, Sept. 14, 1942 


“TANNHAUSER” 


® Rose Bampton’s Elisabeth was certainly the 
most astonishingly lovely and touching female 
interpretation seen at the Colon this season, out- 
stripping even her recent Elsa; while her rendering 
of the two such contrasting arias brought out all 
the rich and varying beauties of her emotional 
voice, THE STANDARD, Sept. 19, 1942 
® Rose Bampton, who made a deep impression in 
Parsifal and in Lohengrin, gave an outstanding 
performance in the role of Elisabeth, to which she 
communicated all its pathos and passion, and 
which she served with a yoice that was ample and 


expressive. LA PRENSA, Sept. 19, 1942 


© By means of intelligent acting and a voice of 
beautiful quality and generous proportions, Rose 
Bampton gave us an Elisabeth of harmonious 


concept. LA NACION, Sept. 19, 1942 


® Rose Bampton sang Elisabeth with a deep 
understanding of the character and a genuine 
absorption in the ravishing music provided for 
her. She rendered “Dich teure Halle” remarkably 
well; her interpretation of the Prayer, which she 
sang in exquisite taste, was the high-light of the 
evening. HERALD, Sept. 19, 1942 


“ARIADNE AUF NAXOS” 


® Rose Bampton gave a superb performance. her 
magnificently expressive singing and acting prac: 
tically earning all the merit for the success of the 


evening. STANDARD, Sept. 30, 1942 


® Rose Bampton revealed herself the complete 


one who possesses all the gifts, natural 


Ariadne 


artist 
and acquired, and in my opinion, an 


whom it would be very difficult to equal. 
EL MUNDO, Sept. 30, 1942 


® With her creation of the role of Ariadne. Rose 
Bampton dominated the scene, both as singer ind 
as actress. LA PRENSA, Sept. 30, 1942 


” 
mose 


© Among the first must be mentioned 
Bampton, who sang the leading feminine role with 
beautiful style and expressive voice. 

LA NACION, Sept. 30, 1942 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ENGAGES AMERICANS 
FOR ITS 58th YEAR 


Seven Native Artists, Four Foreign 
Singers, Three New Conductors to 
Appear—Eight Revivals Promised by 
Edward Johnson 





‘Daughter of Regiment’ Opener 





Refurbished ‘Lucia’ and ‘Forza del 
Destino’, Return of ‘Tristan’, ‘Pel- 
léas’,, ‘Boris Godunoff’, ‘Norma’ 
‘Louise’ and ‘Manon’ to Repertoire 
Announced 


pLANs for the fifty-eighth season of opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House were 
made public by General Manager Edward 
Johnson at the customary annual meeting for 
representatives of the press on Oct. 5. An- 
nouncements included those of the engagement 
of seven young American singers, four foreign 
singers and three conductors, as well as details 
concerning the repertoire. 

The season will open on Monday night, Nov. 
23, with ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ with 
Lily Pons in the title role, celebrating her 
eleventh year with the company. Miss Pons 
will also be heard in a restudied and remounted 
production of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ with set- 
tings by Richard Rychtarik made possible by a 
gift from the Metropolitan Opera Guild. Two 
other works absent from the repertoire for 
several years will have “refurbished” settings 
and new costumes. These are ‘La Forza del 
Destino’, which has not been heard since the 
season of 1934-35, and ‘Norma’, last heard in 
1937-1938, Zinka Milanov, who was absent last 
season and who recently created a sensation 
as Norma in Buenos Aires, will be heard both 
as Norma and as Leonora in the Verdi opera. 

Revivals are promised of works absent from 
the repertoire last season. These include ‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde’ with Helen Traubel; ‘Manon’, 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ and ‘Louise’. Mussorg- 

(Continued on page 8) 





San Francisco Inaugurates 
Its Twentieth Opera Season 
Despite Wartime Restrictions 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 10. 
A MeRICA'S 1942-43 opera season was 
officially inaugurated in San Francisco’s 
War Memorial Opera House on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 9, when Gaetano Merola, gen- 
eral director, stepped into the orchestra pit, the 
National Anthem was played, and the strains of 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ announced to the capacity audi- 
ence that, war or no war, San Francisco’s 
twentieth season of grand opera was under 
way. 

It was a war-conscious audience, and the 
dimout restrictions, the rubber and taxi short- 
ages were reflected in the appearance of the 
audience. But despite great curtailment in the 
customary social display, the scene was not 
without elegance. Formal evening attire was 
conspicuous by its absence. Military uniforms, 
both on men and women, predominated. 

It was not the best performance among re- 
cent first nights nor among recent ‘Aidas’, but 

(Continued on page 24) 


Music Maintains Morale! 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ACQUIRES NEW AMERICAN SINGERS 
Native Artists Who Will Make Their Debuts at the Opera House This Season Are Shown with General 
Manager Edward Johnson. Left to right: James Melton, Tenor; Doris Doree, Soprano; Margaret 
Harshaw, Contralto; Mr. Johnson, Lillian Raymondi, Soprano; Walter Cassel, Baritone; Frances Greer, 
Soprano; Osie Hawkins, Baritone, and Jacques Gerard, Tenor 


MAJOR ORCHESTRAS OF EAST OPEN SEASONS 


Philadelphians First in Field With 
All-Russian List — Toscanini and 
New York Philharmonic Honor Ber- 
lioz — Beethoven and Shostakovich 
Paired in Boston 


Warten eight days, beginning on October 
2, the three major orchestras of the At- 
lantic seaboard opened their regular subscrip- 
tion seasons. The Philadelphia Orchestra, un- 
der Eugene Ormandy, was first in the field, 
giving its initial concert of the 1942-43 home 
season at the Academy of Music on the 2nd; 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, under 
Arturo Toscanini, on the 7th, and the Boston 
Symphony, under Serge Koussevitzky, on the 
9th. An all-Berlioz program was selected as 
the curtain raiser by Mr. Toscanini. Mr. Or- 
mandy chose to honor our heroic allies with 
an all Russian list consisting of Stravinsky’s 
‘Firebird’ Suite, Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Khrennikoff’s First Symphony. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s opening program was devoted 
to Beethoven’s Second Symphony and _ the 
Shostakovich Seventh. The New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s season is its 101st. (See 
Boston and Philadelphia reviews on Page 4.) 


Beginning a Second Century 


Not since the eighteen-eighties had New 
York heard in its entirety the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet?’ Symphony of Hector Berlioz. It had 
been played by the old New York Symphony, 
with Leopold Damrosch and his son Walter, 
conductors of successive performances in a 





ee 


period of about six years. Though the old 
Philharmonic and its outgrowth, the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, had performed some of the 
separate movements many times, the perform- 
ance which occupied most of the concert of 
Wednesday night, Oct. 7, was the first of the 
work as a whole that this venerable Society 
had ever presented to its subscribers. It also 
was the first that Arturo Toscanini ever had 
undertaken, though he has long been celebrated 


(Continued on page 12) 





Worcester Festival Completes 
Shortened Series Successfully ; 
Maintains Attendance Level 


By JOHN F. Kyes 
WORCESTER, Oct. 11. 


Ts week of concerts completed last night 
maintained a high standard, in spite of 
changes and innovations none would have 
dreamed possible in any but a war year. 
Perhaps the most interesting story of the 
eighty-third Worcester Festival is that written 
behind the scenes by an entire year of extra- 
ordinary planning. 

On Nov. 30, 1941, the directors in con- 
ference with Albert Stoessel had sketched a 
complete program inclusive of grand opera and 
several fine choral and orchestral concerts. 
One week later, Pearl Harbor altered all per- 
spectives. 

There finally. resulted three subscription con- 
certs, instead of the usual five, opera being 
omitted and one of the choral and orchestral 


(Continued on page 5) 


Music Must Go On! 


SEASON LAUNCHED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Boston Symphony Opens 62nd 
Year with Beethoven and 
Shostakovich Works 


BOSTON, Oct. 10. 


"RHE sixty-second season of the 
Boston 


Symphony was inaug- 
urated in Symphony Hall on the 
aiternoon of Oct. 9 when Serge 


Koussevitzky conducted brilliant 
performances of the following: 
Symphony No. 2 in D....0... Beethoven 


Symphony No. 7...........Shostakovich 


(First performance in Boston) 

Two points of interest are upper- 
most in Bostonians’ minds at the 
moment: the general excellence of 
the orchestra itself; and the policies 
which in the future may govern it. 
Perhaps with the music freshly in 
our ears, we should first consider 
the artistic heights to which Dr. 
Koussevitzky has brought our orch- 
estra. There is seldom a concert 
that does not yield excitement and 
satisfaction to the listener. On this 
occasion it was gratifying to find 
the orchestra playing in very near- 
ly top form. Only an occasional 
lapse in the wind section betrayed 
the short vacation which the men 
have had from rehearsal routine. 

As schedules now stand, the 
orchestra is so busily employed the 
year round, that scant time is left 
for the disintegration period which 
often occurs when an _ orchestra 
plays almost entirely on a Winter 
schedule. Thus, the two symphonies 
on this program were done in Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s best manner and in 
the orchestra’s polished technique. 

It was refreshing to hear the 
Beethoven performed without frills. 
Dr. Koussevitzky gave a straight 
exposition of it, and allowed the 


m EE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
BOARD ASKS AID 


Appeals to Public for Sup- 
port for First Time in His- 
tory—Needs $188,000 
Boston, Oct. 10.—For the first 
time in its history, the Boston 
Symphony has sent out a general 
appeal to the public for the support 
necessary for its continuation and 
to help meet the differences be- 
tween expenses and revenue in the 
coming season, the  orchestra’s 
sixty-second, and has explained the 
reasons therefor in a statement sent 

out to friends and patrons. 

The brochure points out that 
contributions of ‘Friends of the 
Boston Symphony’ last season 
amounted to $72,000 when nearly 
$110,000 was needed. The deficit 
this year is likely to be $150,000 
and it is estimated that $188,000 
will be required to meet expenses 
of the two seasons. 





Door Left Open to Union 


The statement also includes a 
paragraph on the question of affilia 
tion of members of the orchestra 
with the American Federation of 
Musicians, headed by James Pet- 
rillo. The trustees write: 

“The musical integrity of our in- 
stitution rests upon the wide dis- 
cretionary powers we have con- 


page 4 





Serge Koussevitzky 


fine orchestral tone to convey the 
message. ze 

The Seventh Symphony of Shos- 
takovich has been widely publicized. 
It has already been heard in New 
York, Chicago, and over the air. 
To Dr. Koussevitzky, however, was 
given the honor of a first concert 
performance in America last Sum- 
mer at Tanglewood. 

The performance at this concert 
left little to be desired by way of 
interpretation, though to this listen- 
er the symphony is much too ver- 
bose. It was received with cheers 
and prolonged applause. 

The second cause for interest to 
those familiar with our orchestra 
pertains to the administration of it. 
A communication from the trustees 
reported in adjacent columns, out- 
lines the situation, which is one of 
grave import to music lovers every- 
where. GRACE May STUTSMAN 


ferred on the conductor in selecting 
personnel and in matters of disci- 
pline. We do not believe our insti- 
tution can maintain that integrity 
if our musicians subscribe to the 
existing by-laws of the federation. 
If those by-laws were to be amend- 
ed so as to permit the full and free 
pursuit of the highest artistic 
standards, our chief cause for 


anxiety would be removed.” 

The costs of maintaining the or- 
chestra are divided as follows: for 
salaries, about $600,000; for other 

(Continued on page 24) 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA OPENS SERIES 


Ormandy Presents Initial 

Concert for Service Men 

at Fort Dix 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 4. 

“T°HE initial week of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s forty-third 
season witnessed the opening of the 
regular Academy of Music series 
and a special concert for soldiers at 
Fort Dix, N. J. For the record, the 
Fort Dix concert was the orches- 
tra’s first for 1942-1943, more than 
2,000 servicemen hailing Eugene 
Ormandy and his colleagues in the 
Sports Arena on Oct. 1 and en- 
joying a program which included 
Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’ Over- 
ture, two Bach items, the Air from 
the Suite in D and ‘Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring’; Strauss’s ‘Empe- 
ror’ Waltz; two works by Harl 
McDonald, “The Legend of the 
Arkansas Traveler’ and the ‘Rhum- 
ba’ from his Symphony No. 2; ex- 
cepts from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathe- 
tique’ Symphony, and Sousa’s “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever’. The 
event proved highly successful and 
it is planned to present several 
others during the coming months. 

With Mr. Ormandy on the po- 
dium, the Academy of Music Fri- 
day afternoon-Saturday evening 
series began Oct. 2 and 3 with a 
musical tribute to Russia, the pro- 
gram listing the Symphony No. 1 
by Tikhon Khrennikoff, ‘The Fire 
Bird’ Suite by Stravinsky, and the 
Symphony No. 5 by Shostakovich. 

The Khrennikoff Symphony, dedi- 
cated to Shostakovich, in structure, 
orchestration, and musical ideas is 
an unusually interesting and sub- 
Stantial as well as “sane” achieve- 
ment. The qualities of the score 
certify Khrennikoff’s right to a 
prominent place among the more 
important young composers of the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Ormandy’s able 
interpretation and a_ well-coordi- 
fiated orchestral reading won a 
large measure of applause. 

A familiar work, the ‘Fire Bird’ 
was admirably served by Mr. Or- 
mandy and his associates. However, 
the most memorable feature was 
the Shostakovich Symphony, Mr. 
Ormandy and the orchestra realiz- 
ing a superb projection. It was evi- 
dent that Mr. Ormandy, who is to 
be credited with an outstanding feat 


of conducting, had given more than 


casual study and preparation to the 
score, Enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause of the large audiences at 
both concerts denoted 
proval. 

The concerts also reflected the 
times in stirring performances of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ and by 
the large number of men and wo- 
men in uniform, these being es- 
pecially noticeable at the Saturday 
evening session during which, inci 
dentally, several members of the 
Orchestra now in service and home 
on leave were called to the stage 
by Mr. Ormandy to receive the 
plaudits of their fellow musicians 
and the audience. 

The orchestra’s personnel, 102 
musicians, remains much the same 
as last season. Edna Phillips, solo 
harpist, has resumed her post after 
a year’s absence and new additions 
are Herbert Baumel, violin; War- 
ren Benfield, contrabass (replacing 
Mathias Pauli, who died last June 
after twenty-five years’ service) ; 
Irwin L. Price, trombone. Members 
in the armed forces now include 
Allan Farnham, Paul C. Shure, 
and Frederick Vogelgesany, vio- 
lins; Mason Jones and Herbert 
Pierson, horns, and Gordon M. 
Pulis, trombone. 


great ap- 


In a pre-season press conference 
Ormandy and manager Harl Mc- 
Donald discussed the general plans 
for the season, importance being 
placed on the part that the orches- 
tra is designed to fulfill in main- 
taining morale. Mr. Ormandy also 
stressed the representation of 
American composers on programs, 
stating that in the course of the 
season he intended listing works by 
Roy Harris, Walter Piston, Wil- 
liam Schuman, Samuel Barber, 
Howard Hanson, and Herman 
Wetzler and others. He will intro- 
duce locally Mr. McDonald’s tone- 
poem, ‘Bataan’, and in addition, 
works by the Philadelphians, Rob- 
ert Elmore and Frances McCollin. 

With the start of the new season 
came the announcement that tours 
to distant cities have had to be can- 
celled because of the problems of 
war transportation facing the rail- 
roads. However, concerts requiring 
only a few hours’ travel in coaches 
will be continued on the schedule 
and the series in New York, Balti- 
more, and Washington remain un- 
touched. WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Leo Pressman 


Eugene Ormandy Conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra at Fort Dix, the First Appearance of a Major Orchestra at an Army 
Camp Under the Newly Formed Concert Division of U.S.O. Camp Shows 
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(Continued from page 3) 
programs. Added were two entirely 
novel ‘Extension Concerts’ and the 
traditional children’s program. Here 
the festival, expecting no new rec- 
ords either financial or artistic in 
this difficult year, managed to 
achieve lateral progress, broadening 
its effort along definitely educa- 
tional lines. The 1942 festival sold 
over 13,000 admissions, not many 
less than in other years. 

Monday’s concert on Oct. 5, the 
Festival Award program, was dedi- 
cated to youth. Robert Ward, 
young composer, was present in 
Army uniform to receive the plau 
dits of an audience of 2,000, at 
the conclusion of his Symphony in 
E Minor. This work, new to the 
festival, proved to be _ well-con- 
structed and rich harmonically, 
and possessing an idiom which 
would invite repetition. Mr. Stoes- 


sel and his festival orchestra of 
fifty-five players (with several 
desks assigned to women), then 
lent their support to five young 


artists, chosen by recent local audi 
tions, and all New Englanders of 
less than twenty-five years. They 
were, in turn, Jane Dee of Provi- 
dence, R. I., soprano; Rita La 
Plante of Salem, Mass., pianist; 
Ellinor Benedict of Melrose, Mass., 
‘cellist; Margaret Pagano of Wor- 
cestor, mezzo-soprano; and Kalman 
Novak of Cambridge, pianist. 
Their offerings embraced familiar 
works of Haydn, Verdi, Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns, Thomas, Donizetti, 
and Rachmaninoff, but their ap- 
proach to the music was so serious 
and well-conceived that the results 
were at all times worthy of the 
festival’s high traditions. 

On Tuesday, continuing the exten- 
sion series,» the orchestra “went to 
town” with a program dedicated to 
the city’s war-workers. Hundreds ot 
them, in uniform, filled the stage-seats 
ordinarily assigned to the chorus. Ray- 
mond Morin, newly inducted as an 
army private, was soloist in Gersh- 
win’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’. Most im- 
portant of the evening’s compositions 
was the Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic 


suite, ‘Scheherazade’. Mr. Stoessel 
prefaced with informal verbal pro- 
gram notes this and the remaining 


works of Rossini, Chabrier, Debussy, 
and Tchaikovsky, and catered to his 
audience by granting as encores the 
familiar songs of the various service 
branches. This program, frankly 
lighter than usual, attracted an audi- 
ence of 3,500. 


‘Elijah’ Opens Formal List 


Beginning the formal festival, Wed- 
nesday evening was devoted to the 
oratorio, ‘Elijah’. That this type of 
music, such an important part of the 
many past festivals, now holds a 
somewhat limited local appeal was 
obvious from the size of the audience, 
scarcely more than 2,000, but within 
this loyal circle appreciation ran high 
and the evening was replete with nos- 
talgic moments. This was the four- 
teenth complete hearing of the ora- 
torio at Worcester festivals, the last 
having been in 1933 when the con- 
certs first moved to the auditorium. 
The chorus was revealed as depleted 
to about 350, by limitations of time 
and transportation, but the remaining 
ensemble had evidently rehearsed long 
and well. In contrast to the remain- 
der of the week, the intricate prob- 
lem of sound projection, involving 
soloists, orchestra, and chorus, was not 
handled happily on Wednesday, and 
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Photos by Chaplis, Worcester Telegram 


Principals in the Worcester Festival's ‘Elijah’ Were (Left to Right), Donald 
Dame, Lura Stover, Margaret Harshaw and Julius Huehn 





Polyna Stoska (Center) with Her Mother, 
Mrs. Adam Stoskus (Left), and Her 
Sister, Donna 


the work of the chorus suffered in 
particular. The soloists were at all 
times adequate, and had certain in- 
spired moments. Julius Huehn, sub- 
stituting on short notice for Lansing 
Hatfield who was ill, did the out- 
standing work of the evening and was 
welcomed warmly by many who had 
heard him in five recent festivals. 
Lura Stover, soprano, a new-comer 
to Worcester, revealed an attractive 
voice of purity and warmth, while 
Margaret Harshaw, contralto, and 
Donald Dame, tenor, found that many 
recalled their good singing of last 
year and were eager to welcome them 
back. For the first time here, the 
audience was requested to refrain 
from applause except at intermission 
and at the conclusion. 


Bassett Killed in Accident 


Tragedy struck swiftly at the eve- 
ning’s end. Arthur J. Bassett, head 
of the program committee and past 
president of the Association, stepped 
too quickly into the street near the 
Auditorium and was flung aside by a 
private automobile, sustaining fatal 
injuries. He died next morning. 
Fortunately, no concert was scheduled 
for Thursday. 

Artists Night drew a capacity au- 
dience and held every bit of its accus- 





Albert Stoessel 


tomed glamor. For Polyna Stoska, it 
was a triumphant home-coming. As 
recently as 1929, she had sung in the 
chorus, and came back from New 
York in 1931 as Apolyna Stoskus to 
take a small solo assignment. The 
few years since had been filled with 
reports of her European successes. 
Last year, war conditions forced a 
cancellation of her engagement here. 
A thoroughly eager audience found 
her entirely admirable, a_ beautiful 
and poised artist with fine musical 
intelligence and the vocal equipment 
to serve composer and audience with 
equal faithfulness. Miss Stoska’s arias 


included ‘Porgi Amor’ from ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’, and ‘Leise, 
Leise’, from ‘Der Freischiitz’, both 


sung with the orchestra. Later in the 
evening, she gave a group of five ex- 
quisite songs, with Robert Hill at the 
piano. Numerous encores were de- 
manded, one (as is now a festival 
custom) sung to the chorus and 
away from the audience, but none 
more thrilling than the single verse of 
‘Home, Sweet Home’. 

If James Melton, tenor, received a 
lesser ovation, it was only by the 
hair’s-breadth that he was not a native 
son of Worcester. Last heard on this 
stage with George Gershwin eight 
years ago, in a concert of modern 
music, his name is a household word 
and he could have sung half the night 
if he willed, had it been a solo recital 
rather than Artists Night. As it was, 
he corrected the impression held by 











Geared to War Conditions 





James Melton 


Percy Grainger 


some, as to the scope of his talents, by 
very musicianly inerpretations of three 
arias with orchestra: the familiar 
‘Largo’ from ‘Xerxes,’ ‘Il mio tesoro’ 
from ‘Don Giovanni’, and ‘Like a 
Dream’, from ‘Martha’, He gave in 
the second half of the program four 
choice songs by Rachmaninoff, Hage- 
man, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Carpen- 
ter, with Mr. Hill as accompanist, and 
granted numerous encores, including 
some whose mimicry the audience 
enjoyed hugely. Mr. Melton’s voice 
serves him well. A dazzling organ in 
itself, it is nevertheless at all times 
a willing exponent of word as well as 
tone, 


Afro-Cuban Dances Heard 


Mr. Stoessel had the orchestra 
keyed up to its happiest vein. The 
program opened with the overture to 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’. Designed 
to titillate the gay and brilliant audi- 
ence, there were offered two ‘Liturgia 
Negra’ (Afro-Cuban ritual dances) 
by Pedro Sanjuan, entitled ‘Iniciacion’ 
and ‘Babaluayé’. They were excit- 
ing and were performed with superb 


elan. Chorus and orchestra joined 
forces in three works, of which the 
longest was Vaughan Wiilliams’s 


‘Benedicite’, last heard at the festival 
of 1932. Its repetition disclosed many 
beautiful passages, not the least of 
them being entrusted to Polyna 
Stoska as soloist. This choral work 
is essentially suited to fullest appre- 
ciation by a more scholarly audience 
that that of Artists Night, but its ex- 
ternal brilliances in themselves suf- 
ficed with Miss Stoska’s glowing aid, 
to provide a fine climax for the first 
half of the evening. 

In a new and shorter choral work, 
‘Lauds’, by George Dyson, the chorus 
was again in excellent voice. Richly 
harmonized and using structures of 
some novelty, but which are seldom 
ungrateful to the average ear, this 
should be a _ popular composition, 
adapted to many uses. A much more 
ostentatious work, ‘The Trumpet 
Call’, by Healey Willan, closed the 
program with stirring passages of 
brass and a choral setting of Alfred 
Noyes’s poem, but overshot the mark 
somewhat in the breathless variety of 
its sequences and may very possibly 
have given more inspiration to its 
performers than to its audience. 

On Saturday morning, before a 
throng of children and their guardian 
elders, Mr. Stoessel talked as in pre- 
vious years of the secrets which lie in- 
side the simplest music, but which 
few of us know. The orchestra pro- 
vided a gay program of compositions 
by Gliere, Stoessel, Gould, Guion, 
Kern, and Sousa. The morning 
reached its best fun in Herbert Hau- 


frecht’s “The Story of Ferdinand’, 
conducted by Walter Howe, with 
Albert Stoessel as narrator. This 


concert brought to a close the Ex- 
tension Series of three concerts, with 
all seats unreserved and offered at a 
top price of fifty cents, constituting a 
real and generous effort to interest 
and educate more Worcester people 
in music. 

The final concert on Saturday eve- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Rich Storehouse 


L. E. Behymer, Known as “Bee’’, 
Has Kept Music Alive Against 
All Obstacles in Half Century 
of Struggle and Achievement 





By IsaBeL Morse JONES 


HERE are hundreds of local managers 

l all over the land. But there is only one 

who includes thirty-five Western cities 
in his exclusive territory who has successfully 
dominated the choice ot artists made by sev- 
eral hundred music clubs in five states, who 
has won so much affection and resentment in 
turn from famous artists of the last fifty years, 
and who is admired, feared or envied by con- 
cert managers all over the world. He is L. E. 
Behymer of Los Angeles. 

On Nov. 5, “Bee,” as he is known from New 
York to Los Angeles, will celebrate his eighti- 
eth birthday. He will be in the midst of Grand 
Opera week at the huge Shrine Auditorium, 
seating 6,000, and those seats will be filled 
largely because of his personal work and the 
skill learned in a half century of experience in 
building the crowning glory of the Southwest, 
its culture. 

He will celebrate this birthday in his own 
office in the Philharmonic Auditorium Build- 
ing, which houses the principal concert hall 
of the city and which he urged the Temple 
Baptist Church to erect in 1906 to replace the 
old prize-fight arena, Hazard’s Pavilion (where 
he had previously given many a grand opera 
and celebrity concert). 

There he will sit receiving his due of tele- 
grams and congratulations, surrounded by walls 
covered over with pictures of the famous of 
yesterday and today, souvenirs of his travels 
and a collection of early theatrical and concert 
programs and autographed biographies that the 
National Library Association considers one of 
the most valuable in the United States. 


Values Honors Above Material Wealth 


Government’ citations, medals, _ ribbons, 
plaques, framed testimonials and four honorary 
college degrees from fourteen countries are 
his treasures. These he has accumulated along 
the way and they mean more to him than the 
money he has made and lost. For “Daddy” 
Behymer, as his wife and constant business 





With His Wife ("His Constant Business Partner", 
Who Calls Him "Daddy") and His Grand-daughter 
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partner calls him, is of the old school. He is a 
romantic adventurer in the realms of music 
and art and literature and he knows the re- 
wards of such a life as his are in the brief 
glories and the widespread prestige he enjoys 
rather than in Southern California real estate. 
His best financial years were probably between 
1915 and 1925, the golden decade for man- 
agers. His three children, a successful attor- 
ney son, Glenarvon; a daughter, who is the 
wife of a University professor, and another 
who is married to a prominent physician; 
eleven grandchildren and two great-grandchil- 
dren will acquire tangible assets and perpetuate 
the family influence in other ways. 

Lynden Ellsworth Behymer, ruler of the 
concert business of the West, surveys his long 
and enormously active life and finds satisfac- 
tion in the hard work, the accomplishments, 
and the defeats which taught him to value the 
affection, the gratitude—even the knocks—of 
his fellow citizens. Like the little Billiken we 
adored as children and whom “Bee” often re- 
sembles in a Puckish mood, nothing can bowl 
him over entirely. He always comes up smil- 
ing, bland, persistent and indomitable in spite 
of devasting illness, two bad automobile acci- 
dents, several falls and a life-lameness, and oc- 
casional threats of bankruptcy. Conclaves of 
managerial tycoons gather in the Mecca of the 
music business, New York City, to intimidate 
him, but “Bee” always comes triumphantly 
home with his contracts and his vast Western 
territory grasped tightly in his hands. 


At 77, “Undefeatable”—at 80, Too 


The story he told at the huge luncheon ten- 
dered him by admiring friends and prominent 
citizens at the Biltmore Hotel on his seventy- 
seventh birthday is characteristic. Beaming, 
pleased with the eulogies and the fine words, 
but a little nettled at the idea of having earned 
any retirement from the hurly-burly of his 
business, he replied to the compliments with 
his always ready oratory. He said: “I’m never 
going to retire. Why, only this morning, my 
bootblack remarked: ‘Double-seven? Man, you 
is undefeatable !’ ” 

That is the spirit of the West. He had it 
when he landed here on a tourist excursion 
train from Kansas City in 1886, the year of 
literal and figurative cyclones for the newly 
wedded Behymers. A tall stranger, doubtless 
wearing a Stetson hat, had told the young man 
bemoaning his fate in a Kansas City hotel 
lobby after a particularly violent storm, that 
he could go to California and live happily ever 
after, that jobs were plentiful there and money, 








of Memory Tapped 


“BEE” AT WORK 


Surrounded by Memen- 
tos of Fifty Years Accu- 
mulation, the Veteran 
Concert Manager Uses 
Two Desks, Keeps Two 
‘Phones Busy and Carries 
Half a Dozen Trains of 
Thought at One Time. 
Here He Will Receive 
the Felicitations of the 
Music World on Nov. 5, 
His Eightieth Birthday 


too. After the eager young man had put down 
his money for the fare and packed the small 
housekeeping equipment required on the trains 
of that day, he reached Los Angeles with nine- 
teen dollars to spare. 


The first job proved to be unloading lumber. 
His wife, who had given up her school-teach- 
ing job to marry him the twenty-third time he 
popped the question, could see nothing very 
promising in this for her husband. He had sold 
books to the prairie farmers of the territory 
of Dakota and she thought that much more re- 
fined. So the young husband applied for work 
at night as usher and opera-glass salesman at 
the Grand Opera House, on First and Main 
Streets. 


That was more to her liking and his, and 
the enterprising embryo impresario struck out 
for himself a short time after. He became pro- 
prietor of the program booth, had a hand in 
its printing, persuaded the papers to run ad- 
vance notices which he wrote himself and be- 
came “literary editor” of the Morning Herald, 
getting free books as payment. The books 
helped his wife to stay contented at home with 
her baby son while he worked long hours in 
the theater. 


In 1888 L. E. Behymer accepted the position 
of business manager of the new Los Angeles 
Theater and the die was cast. The theater and 
the concert hall were his life from that time on. 

Mott Hall, also on Main Street, over the 
somewhat odoriferous Mott Market, was the 
scene of his first venture. Ovide Musin, the 
violinist, “Blind Tom,” the Negro wonder- 
pianist, Emma Abbott, soprano, and a lecturer 
with the stage name of Mark Twain, were the 
first to chance his management. They made 
their fees and the happy manager decided to 
have Los Angeles invite a top-flight opera 
singer here. She asked $750. The committee 
of bankers and businessmen approached to put 
up a guarantee was startled. They remon- 
strated with “Bee,” saying that they “didn’t 
want her a whole week, one evening would do.” 
When informed that she had to be paid $750 
for one night they took the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers instead. There were eight of them. 


Mrs. Behymer had an idea about that time. 
She wasn’t born in Chautauqua County, New 
York, for nothing. She organized a Chautau- 
qua Circle in Los Angeles. It met in her par- 
lor fifty years ago. Each member read a pa- 
per, reviewed a book or contributed something 
in the way of culture. Sometimes the children 
came along to the meetings and sat at the feet 
of the spell-binders who developed in that club, 
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afterwards called the Progress Circle. Those 
children are sponsoring music and art in the 
metropolis of the Southwest today. Mrs. Behy- 
mer has been president and leader every year 
but one, and the Progress Circle still meets 
regularly in the Behymer home. 

It was only a few months after the Jubilee 
Singers were welcomed that correspondence 
began with Theodore Thomas to bring the Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company to Los Angeles. 
It was coming to San Francisco and, as usual, 
the “City” people around the Golden Gate 
laughed at the idea of grand opera in the little 
pueblo to the South. Lyndon Ellsworth got 
mad. He, hated having Los Angeles called a 
hick town, a butt of Easterners’ jests. So out 
he went to raise the several thousand dollars 
necessary to bring this opera company here, 
with Thomas directing and Signor Arditti as 
concert-master. 


First Backing by Farmer’s Wife 


A banker patron took the matter under ad- 
visement and reported after several days’ de- 
liberation, with the anxious impresario hover- 
ing about, that the board’s decision was “No” 
because “music is not a business.’”’ Remember- 
ing a pleasant acquaintance he had made while 
walking by a Mrs. Hancock’s farm where she 
was driving the reaper, the young hustler went 
out to see the lady. She loaned him $2,500 and 
his career as an opera impresario was launched. 

Years later when the Hancock farm became 
a famous oil strike and the money flowed 
freely over Southern California, Mrs. Han- 
cock’s son, G. Allan Hancock, followed her 
illustrious example and became the noted pa- 
tron of Greater Los Angeles. He was a popu- 
lar member of the Gamut Club, the Los An- 
geles counterpart of the Bohemians of San 
Francisco, which entertained visiting celebri- 
ties for thirty-two years with typical Califor- 
nia hospitality. L. E. Behymer was president 
for eighteen years; vice-president for five years 
before that. 

One evening when the club was young, the 
president took a little eight-year-old ‘cellist 
with him to a meeting. His attention had been 
called to this youngster by the elementary 
school music teacher, Jennie L. Jones, who had 
started an orchestra and discovered that this 
boy was the best player in it. He didn’t have a 
very good instrument and Bee and Miss Jennie 
thought perhaps Allan Hancock would do 
something about it. 

The boy was Alfred Wallenstein. After hear- 
ing him, Mr. Hancock let him use his own fine 
‘cello. 

That was only one of many happy meetings 
of the Gamut Club. There was the night when 
Joseph Dupuy had promised a male quartet 
program and the baritone couldn’t come. “Bee” 
chuckles over his substitution of Lawrence 





With Two Singers of Recent Date: Kirsten Flag- 
stad (Right) and Kathryn Meisle 
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As Western Impresario Reaches 80 


Tibbett for that occasion and his instant suc- 
cess with the Gamuteers. Dupuy, one of the 
best teachers who had settled in the South- 
west, promptly took this tall, awkward boy in 
hand, taught him for two years without fee 
and gave him his start up the ladder. 

Josef Hofmann was the first honorary mem- 
ber of the club, but Paderewski was the guest 
who loved it most. The last time he came to 
the city, although his failing health had im- 
paired his memory of many events of major 
importance, he spoke affectionately of the old 
Gamut Club where Charles F. Lummis, W. 
Francis Gates, Frank Colby, Carl Bronson, 
Joseph Dupuy, M. Poulin, Charles Farwell 
Edson and over 200 others who loved the arts 
and fought to keep them alive with L. E. 
Behymer. One dinner meeting Paderewski never 
forgot was the evening when his fairy god- 
mother and first patroness, Mme. Helena Mod- 
jeska, was present with Fritz and Harriett 
Kreisler. 

In all the years of managing great artists 
which began with the concert of Adelina Patti 
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With Paderewski, One of His Most Poignant 
Memories. The Great Man Gave Him Recog- 


nition Early in ‘Bee's’ Career 


in the old Mott Hall, netting him $150 clear 
profit, Mr. Behymer has never had an experi- 
ence that gave him more happiness than this 
one he relates. As chief manager of the West- 
ern States, it had been possible to give Pader- 
ewski the largest number of high-percentage- 
playing dates the famous pianist had ever had 
from one man—fifty-two. After Paderewski 
had left the city with his big check and had 
time to gloat over it in Denver, his first stop 
on the way East, he sent Mr. Behymer a check 
for $5,000 and a remarkable letter of apprecia- 
tion. It means so much to the impresario be- 
cause it was recognition from an artist and a 
man of great understanding. 


Opera Always a Gamble 


“Bee” has kept music alive with courage and 
fortitude. Every time he brought grand opera 
to Los Angeles, beginning in earnest in the 
venturesome “nineties” with Emma Abbott, 
then the Lombardi Opera up from Mexico with 
Gaetano Merola as conductor, and Fortune 
Gallo as business manager, the Russell Com- 
pany with Nordica and later the Metropolitan 
tours, the Scotti Company, and the regular 
appearances of the Chicago Company, he gam- 
bled with the fillings in his teeth. 

He has dealt with more temperament and 
tantrums than any other one person in the 
West. Prima donnas and tenors seem to let 
go and have hysterics in these wide open 
spaces if they have the slightest excuse. Lina 
Cavalieri, the glamour girl of opera, and 
her husband, Muratore, the Barrymore of 
opera, as he has termed them, always staged 
scenes with Mr. Behymer, to say nothing of 
Mary Garden, for whom he put on a stag 
party at the swank Alexandria Hotel and made 
her the only feminine guest to satisfy her ego. 
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A Painting by Stan P. Poray, Showing “Bee's” Decora- 
tions. The Photograph Is Dedicated to the Author, 
Signed “His Excellency". "Bee" Cails the Portrait 
"Mrs. Astor's Plush Horse" or “Pomp 
and Circumstance" 


Even baritones had their moments. There 
was the day when Ruffo became so jealous of 
Tetrazzini that he refused to sing with her that 
night. The resourceful Behymer hired a young 
woman to leave the box-office in hysterics. 
Ruffo, glowering at the offending three-sheets 
in the lobby, stepped over and asked what was 
the matter. “Bee” replied that she had just 
discovered Ruffo was not to sing that night 
and was probably on her way to kill herself. 
He sang. 

The lobby posters also figured in a tempera- 
mental outburst of tenors, Tito Schipa and Be- 
niamino Gigli. No one but “Bee” would have 
dared put those two on the same stage in the 
same week. They came in to the old Santa Fe 
station on the same train, but not together. 
One grabbed a taxi to get to the Auditorium 
first and the other climbed in the car with Mr. 
Behymer. When Schipa saw that the announce- 
ments in the lobby had Gigli in larger letters 
and before his name in the cast-lines, he was 
furious. There was the matter of Gigli’s pic- 
ture being out in front and Schipa’s not ap- 
pearing at all, to take up with the harassed im- 
presario, too. Eventually it was all smoothed 
out, however, and Schipa became one of 
“Bee’s” warmest friends. 

Because of his old-fashioned way of protect- 
ing artists and taking on their personal bur- 
dens, many of them have made him a father- 
confessor as well as a business manager. Mme. 
Modjeska left her affairs in his hands as well 
as much of her famous library. Schumann- 
Heink loved him devotedly. 

One Summer the Behymers 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Decorations Given L. E. Behymer By 
Foreign Governments 


The Dutch Order of Officer of Orange-Nassau 
(Holland) 

Order of St. Sava (Serbia) 

Officer of the Palms (France) 

Order of the Crown (Italy) 

Order of the Redeemer (Greece) 

Order of St. Vladimir (Russia) 

Silver Palms of the Order of Leopold (Belgium) 

Order of St. Stanislas (Russia) 

Golden Palms of the Order of Leopold (Belgium) 

Order of Danilo (Montenegro) 

Medallion of Artistic Distinction, Bavaria, Germany 

Medallion, German Artistic Service 

Order of Artistic Service, Bavaria 

Order of Artistic Merit of Franz Josef (Austro- 
Hungary) 

Order of the Academia Hispano Americano, of 
Cadiz, Spain 

Decoration from India 

Order of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem 
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OPERA PROMISES EIGHT REVIVALS 


(Continued from page 3) 
sky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’, absent for 
two seasons, will be revived with 
Ezio Pinza in the title role. Mr. 
Johnson said he hoped to have a 
baritone sing the role of Pelléas, 
but he did not give the name of any 
particular artist, nor were the re- 
mainder of the cast and the conduc- 
tor announced. Grace Moore will 
sing Louise. ‘Manon’, which will 
mark the centenary of Massenet’s 
birth, will have either Bidu Sayao 
or Jarmila Novotna in the name 
part and Charles Kullman for the 
first time as Des Grieux. Sir 
Thomas Beecham will conduct. 

The special Wagner cycle will be 
given at matinees on _ successive 
Tuesdays in order to avoid having 
the cycle fall on the same days as 
subscription performances. ‘Parsi- 
fal’, with cuts, will be included in 
the regular repertoire for the first 
time in many seasons, 

The production of ‘Boris Godu- 
noff’ will be in the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff version with Italian text as 
heretofore. Mr. Johnson said that 
the pre-Rimsky version had been 
considered but given up, as it would 
necessitate too many changes in 
settings as well as restudying the 
chorus parts. 


New American Singers 


The new American singers are: 


Walter Cassel, baritone; Doris 
Dorée, dramatic soprano; Frances 
Greer, soprano; Margaret Har- 
shaw, contralto; Osie Hawkins, 


bass-baritone ; James Melton, tenor, 
and Lillian Raymondi, soprano. 
The other singers and conductors 
include Lorenzo Alvary, bass; 
Jacques Gérard, tenor; Hertha 
Glaz, contralto; Martial Singher, 
baritone, and Cesare Sodero and 
Angelo Canarutto, conductors. 
Mr. Cassel is a native of Council 
Bluffs, Ia. While studying dentis- 
try in Omaha he discovered his 
voice and on graduating, began the 
study of singing. He has made nu- 
merous radio appearances as well 
as singing in light opera in New 
York and Los Angeles, and also 


with the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera and the St. Paul Civic 
Opera. Doris Dorée was born in 


Newark, N. J., and was trained 
from childhood as a dancer. 


She 





Angelo Canarutto 
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Hertha Glaz Lorenzo Alvary 


graduated from the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
also won a scholarship at the Phila- 
delphia Settlement School of 
Music. Mr. Johnson said that she 
had the entire soprano repertoire 
of Wagnerian operas by memory. 
Margaret Harshaw from Narbeth, 
Pa., won the National Federation 
of Music Clubs prize several years 
ago and the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air last season. She 
studied at the Juilliard School of 
Music and has appeared with vari- 
ous symphony orchestras and at 
the Worcester and Chautauqua 
festivals, making operatic appear- 
ances at the latter. 

Frances Greer, another of last sea- 
son’s winners in the Auditions of the 
Air, was born in Pigott, Ark., the 
daughter of musical parents. She was 
a pupil of the late Pasquale Amato at 
the University of Louisiana where she 
had a scholarship, and made her debut 
with the Philadelphia Opera Company 
as Musetta. She also sang leading 
roles in ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’ and other important 
operatic productions. Osie Hawkins. 
from Phenix City, Ala., made an ap- 
pearance with the company last season 
as Donner in ‘Das Rheingold’. James 
Melton hails from Moultrie, Ga. He 
studied singing at Ward Belmont 
Conservatory and made his first ap- 
pearance at the Roxy Theater in New 
York. He has also sung leading roles 
with the San Carlo Opera, the Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Chicago Op- 
eras. Lillian Raymondi was born in 
Scranton, Pa. After vocal training 
during her high-school days, she won 
a scholarship with Frances Alda and 
made her debut in 1940 as Micaéla 


with the Montreal Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 
the air. 
Lorenzo Alvary is a native of Hun- 
gary. 


She has also been heard over 


He studied in Milan and Ber- 





Abresch 
Cesare Sodero 


lin and made his debut in Budapest 
in 1934, as Ramfis in ‘Aida’ and later 
sang at the Vienna State Opera. He 
has sung with the San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati Opera Companies 


also in Havana and Mexico City. 
Jacques Gérard hails from Artha- 
basca, Quebec. He studied at the 


3russels Conservatory and made his 
debut in Liége singing later at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique and the Tri- 
anon-Lyrique. He has sung with the 
Montreal Opera and recently made his 
debut in the United States under Tos- 
canini with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in Berlioz’s ‘Roméo 





George Szell 


et Juliette’ Symphony. Hertha Glaz 
was born in Vienna and studied at the 
State Academy there and made her 
debut in Breslau. She later sang at 
the Glyndebourne Festival and toured 
the United States with the Salzburg 
Opera Guild. She has also sung with 
the San Francisco, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Opera companies, at various 
festivals. 
French Baritone Coming 


Martial Singher, French baritone, 
has sung at both the Grand Opéra and 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris as well 
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Martial Singher in ‘Nozze di Figaro’ 


as at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires where he appeared in works in 
Cerman, French and Italian reper- 
toire. He is a son-in-law of Fritz 
Busch. His North American debut 
will be made this season. 

Cesare Sodero came to this coun- 
try in 1906 to conduct at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House under Oscar Ham- 
merstein. He has since been heard 
as a symphonic conductor and over 
the air. He was for twelve years 
conductor for the Edison Phonograph 
Co. Angelo Canarutto, who has been 
in the United States since 1928, has 
conducted opera with the Chicago 
company and for two seasons with 
the Philadelphia La Scala company. 
He will take the place of Giacomo 
Spadoni who assumes the position of 
chorus master formerly held by 
Fausto Cleva who has resigned. 

As already announced, George Szell 
will join the company as conductor 
and Bruno Walter will reappear in 
the same capacity. Mr. Szell is a na- 
tive of Budapest and was for a num- 
ber of years conductor at the German 
Opera in Prague. Since coming to 
America he has been heard with many 
symphonic bodies. 

Elwood Gary, tenor, and Clifford 
Harvuot, baritone, both winners last 
season in the Auditions of the Air, are 
in the army but their names will be 
retained on the company’s roster. 


NEW OPERA ‘BORIS’ MAY BE DELAYED 


Soviet Witholds Permission 
to Give Shostakovich Ver- 
sion in This Country 


Because Moscow wants to give 
the world premiere of Shostako- 
vich’s version of Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoff’, the New Opera 
Company production of that work 
may be delayed. The score of the 
arrangement by Shostakovich is 
now in America and Leopold Sto- 
kowski is still waiting to conduct it, 
but permission to give the perform- 
ance in New York has not yet been 
received from the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Two new accessions to the con- 
ductorial staff have been made: 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, Austri- 
an composer and conductor, has 
been released from his duties as a 
musical director in Hollywood to 
conduct ‘Die Fledermaus’ and Paul 
Breisach has been engaged to con- 


duct the first performances of ‘La 
Vie Parisienne’. 

Additions to tasts made recently 
include Gilbert Russell, tenor; Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, soprano; Elsa 
Zebranska, mezzo-soprano; Na- 
thaniel Sprinzena, tenor, and Alois 
Poranski, bass, all for the Dam- 
rosch opera “The Opera Cloak’. 
Mary Henderson, Canadian sopra- 
no, will sing in ‘Pique Dame’ and 
Carolina Segrera will re-appear in 
‘La Vie Parisienne’. 

George Balanchine, recently of 
the American Ballet and Ballet 
Caravan, has been engaged as chief 
choreographer and is devising new 
ballets for all the operas to be giv- 
en by the company, ranging from 
a short ragtime ballet in “The 
Opera Cloak’ to an adaptation of a 
classic Mozart ballet in ‘Pique 
Dame’. Gisella Caccialanza_ will 
be the premiere danseuse and Wil- 
liam Dollar, premier danseur and 
Mr. Balanchine’s chief assistant. 
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Dear Musical America: 

Believe it or not, I have read 
about the plans for the new opera 
season at the Metropolitan without 
either throwing my hat in the air 
or resorting to smelling salts. I 
am soberly glad we are to have a 
season as usual. And it is the 
“as usual” part of it that seems to 
me to dominate the picture. Lily 
Pons has waited a long time—this 
will be her eleventh season at the 
Met—for an opening night. Now 
she gets it. And her old warhorse 
‘Lucia’ (which, however, is not to 
be the opener, as some had sur- 
mised) has waited a lot longer for 
new settings. 

I can accept both developments 
with equanimity and pass on to a 
fairly tranquil consideration of the 
half dozen revivals. I have heard 
them all before and so have the 
greater number of the Metropoli- 
tan’s subscribers. They are all 
worth doing, and most of them 
have had a good deal of doing in 
very recent times. Indeed, when 
a work has been out of the reper- 
toire only a season, as is true of 








‘Lucia’, ‘Manon’, ‘Louise’, ‘Pel- 
léas et Mélisande’, and ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’, the word “revival” 


scarcely seems to apply. These are 
just resumptions. But some are 
being re-studied and others will 
have the fillip of some unfamiliar 
characterizations. 

x * * 

It’s my guess that the new 
French baritone, Martial Singher, 
who incidentally is a son-in-law of 
Fritz Busch, the eminent conduct- 
or, will cut quite a figure. I re- 
call hearing him as Mercutio at the 
Opéra in Paris about ten years ago 
—I think it was his first season 
there—and he was both a lively 
personality and an assured vocal- 
ist. It has been quite some time, 
possibly twenty years, since the 
Metropolitan has had a real French 
baritone. The last I can recall was 
Robert Couzinou, who joined the 
company in 1918 and _ remained 
three seasons, appearing in works 
like ‘Carmen’ and ‘Faust’ and hav- 
ing a part, as I recall it, in the 
world premiere of Albert Wolff’s 
‘Blue Bird’. He was only moder- 
ately successful and I venture to 
say that most Metropolitan habi- 
tues have forgotten him. 

Indeed, the only French baritone 
I can now recall who cut a swathe 
at the Metropolitan was Jean Las- 
salle, who was a tower of vocal 
strength to the casts in which the 
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de Keszkes shone so brightly in 
the eighteen-nineties. Of course, 
the incomparable Maurice Renaud 
had a few performances as a guest 
artist and in one year—the season 
of 1911-12—his name actually 
adorned the Metropolitan prospec- 
tus as one of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
singers, though he never made 6p- 
eratic history there as he did at 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House. Italians, Americans, 
Australians, singers of almost 
every nationality except French, 
have cared for the Valentins, the 
Lescauts, the Mercutios and the 
Golauds. And lest I be rudely in- 
terrupted, let me hasten to add the 
reminder that the Metropolitan’s 
most celebrated Mercutio, Henri 
Albers, a handsome baritone of the 
late nineties, was born in Amster- 
dam, Holland, though he became a 
French citizen. The old timers 
who are left still insist that no one 
else sang the ‘Queen Mab’ air as he 
sang it. 
ca * * 

Of the two real revivals, both of 
which will enable Zinka Milanovy 
to preen herself in roles of a cer 
tain amplitude that should be com- 
mensurate with her artistic self, | 
must confess that I am personally 
much less interested in ‘Forza del 
Destino’ than in ‘Norma’. ‘Forza’ 
waited a long time for its first Met 
ropolitan performances, but it has 
since been what a friend of mine 
calls “a chronic  in-and-outer”. 
Since 1918, when it made its tardy 
entry, half a century after it had 
achieved its New York premiere at 
the old Academy of Music, it has 
figured in ten seasons and has been 
out of the active list in fourteen. 

The misses, therefore, have easily 
outnumbered the years when it hit 
the bullseye. But the revivals, re- 
storations and resumptions have 
been so spaced that one usually 
waited only two or three years fot 
the absentee to come thundering 
back. Now, however, seven seasons 
have come and gone with no 
‘Forza’ to rival “Trovatore’ in mud- 
dling up those faithful subscribers 
who would never dream of reading 
a libretto. 

’ s 

That, however, could be nothing 
compared to the complaint of a 
standee who approached me at a 
performance on either Christmas 
or New Year’s night—the season 
of 1919-20, as I recall it—and ex- 
postulated over the elimination of 
his favorite ballet on that particu- 
lar occasion. What had happened 
was that Caruso, the Don Alvaro 
of the cast, had eaten and drunk a 
very hearty holiday repast—as had 
many in the audience—and largely 
for his comfort the opera started 
with the second act, thereby doing 
away with Alvaro’s slaying of his 
sweetheart’s father, a good deal of 
tenor singing, and—as luck would 
have it—the dancing. That first 
cast of ‘Forza’ at the Metropolitan 
was a grand one, including, besides 
Caruso, Rosa Ponselle (in the role 
of her debut), Pasquale Amato and 
José Mardones, Of these, only Pon- 
selle is among us today, and she 
sings only privately. 

* * * 

That Mme. Milanoy is to have 
the Ponselle role of Norma, as well 
as that of Leonora in ‘Forza’ is 
one of the chief bits of news in Ed- 
die Johnson’s announcement of the 
season’s plans. Unless I _ have 





nodded somewhere along the line, 
the Metropolitan has had but three 
Normas in its fifty-seven regular 
seasons—Lilli Lehmann, Rosa Pon- 
selle and Gina Cigna. I can’t recall 
of Florence Easton, the infallible 
pinch-hitter, or any of the various 
others who had their chance with 
Leonora, ever stepping into the 
title role of Bellini’s classic. 

It may be worth noting that 
‘Norma’ has figured in but eight 
or nine seasons at the Metropoli- 
tan, and that its total performances 
there have been around twenty- 
seven. The first, back in 1890— 
Feb. 27 was the date—was a bene- 
fit for Mme. Lehmann, who, of 
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Donald’s way of filling the coffers 
of the Army Relief organization. 
Jeanette is selling encores! Just 
fancy the golden-haired movie and 
concert star asking her audiences 
“How much am I bid?” Members 
of a big one in Cadle Tabernacle, 
Indianapolis, did some lively buy- 
ing a few weeks ago. First there 
was fifty dollars for ‘Annie Lau- 
rie’. Then a hundred for ‘My Old 
Kentucky Home’. Another “cen- 
tury” was plunked down for ‘Ave 
Maria’ and still another for “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’. But not 
everybody who wanted encores had 
that much money. A little girl re- 
quested ‘Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
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"Now here's a tough one. Who was the composer of 


‘Three Blind Mice'?" 


course, sang the imposingly dif- 
ficult title role. There were two 
performances the next season and 
then none until the Ponselle revival 
of 1927-28, though in the interim 
those of us who were on the scene 
had opportunity to hear Rosa Raisa 
sing the role with the visiting Chi- 
cagoans. 

Five years after Ponselle had 
given it up, the part was intrusted 
to Gina Cigna. I would say that 
both Ponselle and Raisa_ thor- 
oughly deserved their success with 
the part, but I found the Norma of 
Cigna vocally disappointing. How 
will Mme. Milanov fare with the 
slow coloratura of the part? And 
will there be simplifications such as 
were experienced at previous re- 
vivals? I have no doubt the critics 
will give us the answers fair and 
square when the big night comes. 
Anyway, it’s just a little late to 
keep talking about the incompara- 
ble Lilli Lehmann. She died at 
nearly 85 in 1929, a year or so 
after Ponselle’s first Norma, and 
fully half a century has passed 
since a Metropolitan audience last 
heard the mighty Lilli in this pro- 
digious role. 

x * * 

Sing a song of sixpence, but 
make it bring in a hundred dollars! 
Then sing another and another, and 
keep it up until you’ve brought in 
thousands. That’s Jeanette Mac- 


Life’. “But I have only one dol- 
lar, she explained. “If some of 
your friends will put their dollars 
together, I'll sing it,” the radiant 
soprano responded. Dollars were 
handed to the little girl as she made 
her way to the platform and she 
arrived at Jeanette’s side with 
twenty-nine. The two of them put 
their heads together. Then the child 
spoke up: “One more dollar will 
make it thirty.” She got the one 
more dollar and likewise the song. 

In this way a total of $1,100 was 
added—-all through the sale of en- 
cores—to the relief fund’s share of 
box office receipts. She had raised 
$800 in the same way by a similar 
stunt in Chicago the week before. 
My hat is off to Jeanette and so 
I’m sure is yours. To quote Corbin 
Patrick of the Indianapolis Star, 
we will just have to strike out from 
our slang that time-honored expres- 
sion of the bargain hunter, “for 
only a song.” It doesn’t hold any 
more, because a song now rates a 
collector’s item and brings a fancy 
price on the market. But this is 
one of those cases where the singer 
is even more important than the 
song, opines your 
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MONTREAL ENJOYS ITS BIGGEST SEASON OF OPERA 


‘Barber of Seville’ and ‘Faust’ 
Take Top Honors of Eleven 
Performances — Metropoli- 
tan Opera Singers Form 
Greater Part of Casts — 
Four Conductors Appear 


By THoMAsS ARCHER 
MONTREAL, Oct. 3. 


ONTREAL had the big- 
gest opera season in its 
history from Sept. 17 to 


Sept. 25. Certainly its was the 
biggest since the old Montreal 
Opera Company went out of exist- 
ence just before the last war after 
a brilliant career of subsidized 
theater. 

The season, sponsored by France 
Film and given at the St. Denis 
Theater with a capacity of some 
3,000 seats, included eleven per- 
formances of which at least five 
were sold right out to standing 
room. The stars were Grace 
Moore, Bidu Sayao, Gladys Swar- 
thout, Kerstin Thorborg, Richard 
Crooks, Nino Martini, Jan Peerce, 
Lawrence Tibbett, John Charles 
Thomas, Robert Weede, Ezio 
Pinza and Salvatore Baccaloni. 

The best production of the season 
was ‘The Barber of Seville’, which 
was probably the finest operatic 
performance ever given in this 
city. It is doubtful whether such 
a cast could be surpassed anywhere 
in the world today. There was 
Miss Sayao as Rosina, Mr. Thomas 





Wilfred Pelletier 
CONDUCTORS OF MONTREAL OPERA FESTIVAL 


Robert Lawrence 


as Figaro, Mr. Pinza as Basilio, 
Mr. Baccaloni as Bartolo and Mr. 
Martini as the Count. Wilfred 
Pelletier directed. The theater was 
completely sold out and hundreds 
had to be turned away. 

Next to ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
came a matinee performance of 
‘Faust’. Reviewers judged it, too, 
as the finest ‘Faust’ heard in this 


city within this generation. Pinza 
was given an ovation for his 
Mephistopheles. Richard Crooks 
in the title role scored a great 
personal success and Eleanor 
Steber’s Marguerite and Robert 
Weede’s Valentine also won top 
honors. 


Grace Moore Sings Tosca 


‘Tosca’, the opening opera, had 
Miss Moore in the title role. Many 
here had heard her in concert but 





Paul Breisach 


Fausto Cleva 


few had seen her on the stage. For 
most people her Tosca was a reve- 
lation on account of the magnificent 
sense of theater with which it was 
presented. Mr. Tibbett was the 
Scarpia and Kurt Baum the Cava- 
radossi with Mr. Baccaloni as the 
Sacristan. 

‘Carmen’ introduced Gladys 
Swarthout for the first time locally. 
Miss Swarthout delighted the audi- 
ence with her essentially musical 
interpretation of the role. Raoul 
Jobin was the Don José and Julius 
Huehn, the Figaro. The young so- 
prano, Dorothy Kirsten, made a de- 
cided impression as Micaéla. 

Mr. Tibbett’s best opportunity 
came in a performance of ‘Rigo- 


letto’. He made the hunchback 
jester a sympathetic figure and 
sang Verdi’s music with much 
warmth and sincerity. Outstand- 


ing, too, was the singing of Jan 


Peerce as the Duke and Doris 
Marinelli, a newcomer, as Gilda. 
Nicola Moscona was a_ polished 


Sparafucile. 
Smetana Sung in English 


‘The Bartered Bride’, given in 
English, had Hilda Burke in the 
title role and Mr. Huehn as the 
marriage broker with William 
Hain as the lover. Other operas 
included ‘Louise’ with Miss Moore, 
René Maison and Mr. Pinza, 
‘Thais’ with Mr. Thomas and 
Helen Jepson, ‘La Bohéme’ with 
Miss Burke and Mr. Martini, the 
double bill of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Samson and 
Delilah’, in which Madame Thor- 
borg and Mr. Maison were starred. 

Wilfred Pelletier, who was large- 
ly responsible for the season occur- 
ring, conducted the majority of the 
operas including ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ and ‘Faust’. Fausto Cleva 
conducted ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Rigo- 
letto’. Paul Breisach led ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ with authority and 
respect and Robert Lawrence, a 
member of the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune, made his 
debut as an operatic conductor in 
the ‘Thais’. 

The chorus, like most of the sing- 
ers, was recruited from the ranks 
of the Metropolitan Opera. The 
orchestra in effect was drawn from 
the symphony of La Societe des 
Concerts Symphoniques. 





DETROIT SYMPHONY 
CASUALTY OF WAR 


Decide to Abandon Subscrip- 
tion Series for Duration 
Due to Lack of Support 


Detroit, Oct. 7.—The Detroit 
Symphony has become a casualty 
of war, insofar as the regular sub- 
scription series of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Society is concerned. The 
only programs so far scheduled for 
this year are in a series of Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts by an orches- 
tra made up of Symphony Orches- 
tra personnel. 

The decision to abandon the sub- 
scription series was announced by 
Dr. Fred T. Murphy, Symphony 
Society president. 

“This difficult decision was 
reached after much thought by the 
board of the Society,” Dr. Murphy 
said. “Many things entered into 
the decision; subscriptions to the 
maintenance fund were below form- 
er years—the sale of season tickets 
had fallen off, and the prospect of 
stringent gasoline rationing added 
to the problems. The board decid- 
ed that the only thing to do was to 
call off all plans for the duration 
of the war.” 





Shorter Season Discussed 


Some discussion had been held as 
to the advisability of a shortened 
season of fourteen weeks instead 
of the regular season of twenty-one 
weeks. Plans had included the en- 
gagement of Désiré Defauw and 
Sir Thomas Beecham as the only 
guest conductors, with Victor Ko- 
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lar as resident conductor directing 
the balance of the series. 

On the Masonic Temple series, 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Ar- 
tur Rodzinski has been engaged to 
fill the date on Nov. 3, made vacant 
by the inability of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to obtain rail priorities 
for its mid-Western trip. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 





TOLEDO SYMPHONY 
DISBANDED BY WAR 





Society to Maintain Charter and 
Retain Raudenbush as 
Music Counsel 
ToLepo, O., Oct. 7—The Toledo 
Symphony, George King Rauden- 
bush, conductor, has been discon- 
tinued for the duration and has 
cancelled its 1942-43 concert se- 
ries. Announcement of the sus- 
pension of activities was made by 
Mrs. Frank D. Stranahan, presi- 
dent of the Symphony Society, after 
a recent meeting of the executive 

committee. 

War conditions, such as gas ra- 
tioning and the drafting into ser- 
vice of essential members of the 
orchestra, made the move _ neces- 
sary. The society will maintain its 
charter and continue to act as trus- 
tees of the music library, stage 
equipment and other property. Mr. 
Raudenbush has been retained by 
the Society, without salary, as 
music counsel and director. 


The current season of the or- 
chestra was to have opened on Oct. 
12. The orchestra was organized 
in the Spring of 1940 by Dr. Rau- 
denbush and was introduced in May 
of that year. M. K. B. 
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Worcester Festival 
(Continued from page 5) 
ning brought to a climax the formal 
festival for 2,400 listeners in a pro- 
gram of superlatives. Rich as have 


‘been the opportunities to hear opera 


in English at recent Worcester festi- 
vals on Saturday nights, one cannot 
but welcome a program which knits 
the full chorus and orchestra in a 
final gesture, especially’ when the 
works presented are of such worth 
and so happily performed. The eve- 
ning started with a moment of true 
and poignant feeling, when after a 
few words of tribute by president 
Hamilton B. Wood, the memory of 
Arthur J. Bassett was honored by the 
playing of the Air from the Suite in 
D by J. S. Bach. Not a sound broke 
the respectful silence as the orchestra 
then turned to its announced pro- 
gram. Mr. Stoessel, who has ar- 
ranged many choral and orchestral 
settings of Bach works, has made an 
especially fine opus for orchestra from 
two portions of Bach’s early and not 
too-well-known Fantasia in G. 

The chorus, continuing its fine a 
cappella efforts of recent years, pre- 
sented four unaccompanied choruses 
by early English composers: ‘Call to 
Remembrance’, by Richard Farrant; 
‘Sing We and Chant It’, by Thomas 
Morley; ‘Weep You No More, Sad 
Fountains’, by John Dowland; and 
‘All Creatures Now Are Merry 
Minded’, by John Bennet. Tone qual- 
ity and deftness of articulation and 
tempo left little to be desired. 

Worcester then heard the first of 
the seven symphonies credited to 
Dmitri Shostakovich. Contrary to the 
advance fears of many, the experience 
was most pleasant, and in spite of 
unconventional modes of expression, 
the Symphony seemed to establish in- 
stant and continuous contact with its 
audience and was most warmly re- 
ceived. 

The appearance of Percy Grainger 
as soloist after intermission, in the 


Tchaikovsky Concerto in B_ Fiat 
Minor, was eargerly awaited. He 
has been a colorful figure in numerous 
Worcester festivals, as pianist, as 
composer or as both. Last night his 
mastery of the florid Tchaikovsky 
passages aroused his audience to such 
a pitch of enthusiasm that they de- 
manded three encores. The lateness of 
the hour at last forced the applauding 
audience to desist. The chorus con- 
cluded the festival with two umnac- 
companied and winsome numbers— 
‘Think on Me’, by Scott-Bartholo- 
mew, and ‘Moon Magic’ by Shvedoff 
—and a sonorous reading with or- 
chestra of the familiar ‘The Heavens 
Are Telling’, by Beethoven. 

Walter Howe, organist on Wed- 
nesday evening, performed as always 
many significant tasks behind the 
scenes as manager of the festival of- 
fice and as assistant musical director. 
Hamilton B. Wood and his assisting 
officers devoted in a war year an un- 
usual amount of precious time and 
energy to make this week of music 
possible. A noteworthy piece of com- 
munity work was that of the lamented 
Mr. Bassett as head of the auditions 
committee for the Festival Award 
program. The young artists taking 
part in that program received the pub- 
lic award of especially designed medals 
awarded by the Worcester County 
Musical Association and donated by 
six Worcester women who have al- 
ways taken a keen interest in festival 
affairs. An interesting memento in 
the lobby was an old grand piano, re- 
cently identified as the first to be used 
in a Worcester County Musical Con- 
vention, and therefore over eighty 
years old. 

When all other elements are ap- 
praised and acknowledged, there is 
no doubt that the dynamic personality 
of Albert Stoessel has once again fused 
together the various components of 
the festival and created performances 
of new diversity and of sustained 
worth in a very difficult season. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
























Rosa Bok and the Former Jugoslav Premier, 
General Peter Zhivkovitch, at Lake Placid, N.Y. 








Pablo Casals Plays in the Home of 
Rudolph Ganz's Brother Emil, in Zurich 





Tommy Weber 


Patricia Travers, Violinist, Coaxes a Shy 
Alec Templeton Enjoys a Spot of Country Life "Elsie at Her Farm in Sharon, Conn. 





Doris Marinelli, So- 

prano, in Her Boat, 

the Dorina, at 
Far Rockaway 











At Singoosh Lake, 
Manitoba, Can., 
(Left to Right) John 
Goss of the London 
Singers; Mrs. G. R. 
Rowe and John 
Doane, Who Left 
New York in Sep- 
tember to Be Choir- 
master of the Cathe- 
dral in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Marjorie Hess, Soprano, Returns a Fast Serve 






Burton Cornwall, Bass-Baritone, 

Enters the Pequot Chapel at 

New London, Conn., Where He 
Was Soloist This Summer 
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(Continued from page 3) 

for his conducting of some of the 
segments, particularly the ‘Queen 
Mab’ Scherzo. The companion 
piece of the first program, repeated 
without change on the afternoons 
of Friday and Sunday, Oct. 9 and 
11, was the same composer’s ‘Ro- 
man Carnival’ Overture, which we 
have with us always. 

The chorus of Mr. Toscanini’s 
presentation of this century-old 
work was the Westminster Choir, 
of which John Finley Williamson 
is director, That of the Damrosch 
performances was the Oratorio So- 
ciety, augmented in one instance to 
500 voices. Mr. Toscanini’s solo- 
ists were Jennie Tourel, mezzo- 
soprano, Jacques Gerard, tenor, and 
Nicola Moscona, bass. Even for the 
sake of the record, it seems hardly 
worth while to enumerate those of 
the performances of more than half 
a century ago, though the bass 
Remmertz was a busy figure in his 
time. Productive of more discussion 
than the historical facts on Oct. 7 
was the price of the orchestra seats 
—boosted to $11 and Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s procedure in playing the Na- 
tional Anthem after the program, 
rather than before. He has done 
this, of course, at other concerts, 
but it is not his universal rule. 


In Three Parts, With Prologue 


So very rare have been the op- 
portunities to hear the complete 
symphony, anywhere, that perhaps 
only a small number of scholars and 
Berlioz enthusiasts can be depended 
upon to name, offhand, the work’s 
component parts. With that thought 
in mind, they are itemized here, as 
follows: 


DRAMATIC SYMPHONY, ‘ROMEO AND 
JULIET’, OP. 17 
tART I 


1. Introduction. Combat. 
duction of the Prince 
2. Prologue = 
Choral Recitative (Chorus of 16 Voices) 
Song (Mezzo Soprano Solo) 
Recitative and Scherzetto 
Solo and Small Chorus) 
PART II 
1. Romeo Alone. Sadness. Great Festivi- 
tives in Capulet’s Palace 
2. Starlight Night. Capulet’s Garden, 
Silent and Deserted. The Young 
Capulets Leaving the Hall, Pass By, 
Singing Fragments of the Dance 
Music. Love Scene 
3. Queen Mab or the Fairy of Dreams 
PART III 


Tumult. Intro- 


(Tenor 


1, Juliet’s Funeral 
2. Romeo in the Family Vault of the 
Capulets. 


Recitative and Aria of 
Oath and Reconcili- 


3. Finale. Chorus; 
Friar Laurence. 
ation. 

The Capulet festivities, the love 
scene and the ‘Queen Mab’ scherzo 
are the sections well enough known 
to inveterate concert-goers. They 
are purely orchestral and conform 
to the needs of ordinary program 
making. The choral and solo parts 
require an increased and more 
complicated ensemble, and conduc- 
tors seem to have decided a good 
many years ago that the results 
were not worth the expense and the 
labor. It may be doubted that Mr. 
Toscanini and his performers ac- 
complished an overturn in that 
long - settled issue. There was 
hearty applause at the intermission, 
midway in the symphony, and 
again at the conclusion. But there 
was no such demonstration of en- 
thusiasm as to delay unduly the 
post-program playing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’. Any attempt to 
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Robert Lewis | 
Soloists in the Berlioz ‘Romeo and Juliet’. From | 
the Left, Nicola Moscona, Jenny Tourel . and 
Jacques Gerard 
say whether the times, the in- 
creased prices or the prospect of 
so much Berlioz at a sitting were Arturo Toscanini 
to be blamed for a _ considerable 
number of unoccupied seats would solo flute, the quality of sound 


be just guesswork. 
Performance Is Admirable 

The performance was an admir- 
able, if not a flawless one, and 
should have enabled the relatively 
unfamiliar sections of the sym- 
phony to assert their full measure 
of charm, power or technical in- 
terest. But it must be confessed that 
the predominant pleasures of. the 
evening were found in the purely 
orchestral movements that already 
were amply familiar. In these was 
no lack of evidence of Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s refining and clarifying genius 
in the shaping of an_ orches- 
tral ensemble. Despite individual 
slips, as when one or more of the 
horns went astray after a very fair 
measure of exceptional horn play- 
ing, and some oboe and clarinet 
vagaries that by contrast called at- 
tention to the adeptness of the new 
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ALTER PERSONNEL 
OF PHILHARMONIC 


Four Former Members Are 
Pensioned and Two 
Resign Posts 
The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony has added six new men 
to its orchestral personnel for its 
1942-43 season; four former mem- 


bers of the orchestra have been 
pensioned and two resigned. All 
of the new men are Americans. 


Pennsylvania claims John Wum- 
mer, the new solo flute, born on 
Dec. 31, 1899, in Reading; Wil- 
liam Jack Satterfield, born April 
15, 1918, in Connelsville, has been 
engaged as alternating first trom- 
bone with Mario Falcone, who has 
been solo trombone since 1909; and 
Vincent J. Abato, new bass clari- 
net, was born on Jan. 21, 1919 in 
Wilmerding. From the Middle 
West comes Arthur Layfield, born 
Feb. 28, 1898, in Joliet, Ill., who 
will play bass drum and the cym- 
bals. New Yorkers are James 
Smith, third trumpet, born May 1, 





served handily to recall the Phil- 
harmonic at its peak days under 
Toscanini. 

The brass, in particular, had its 
old golden chime, with new blood 
making itself manifest among the 
trombones, The chorus sang sonor- 
ously and in the main smoothly, 
though not all of its attacks and re- 
leases were of the highest unity and 
the young Capulets who were sent 
out of view to do their caroling in 
a side corridor finished it definitely 
below pitch. Of the soloists, Miss 
Tourel was the most satisfying. 
Her tone was warm and her style 
appropriately French in the long 
ysolo of the Prologue. Mr. Gerard 
was acceptable in his delivery of 
the tenor part. Though his was the 
weightiest of the voices, Mr. Mos- 
cona felt called upon to drive it un- 
ceasingly in the Aria of Friar Lau- 
rence, which was of advantage 
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1912, and Frank Gullino, who joins 
the first violin section, born June 
27, 1915. : 
Four former members of the or- 
chestra have been pensioned: John 
Amans, Edmond Roelofsma, Al- 
bert E. Clarke, and Ruben Katz. 
Amans, who came from Amster- 
dam, was solo flute and had been 
with the Philharmonic since 1923. 
Roelofsma, also Dutch-born, came 
to this country in 1902 to join the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He had 
been bass clarinet of the Philhar- 


monic since 1920. The Boston- 
born bass trombone Clarke was 
first with the New York Sym- 


phony and was taken into the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at the time of 
the 1928 merger. Katz, born in 
Moscow, came here in 1893, played 
with the Chicago Opera and Rus- 
sian Symphony, then joined the 
National Symphony, absorbed by 
the Philharmonic in 1920. 

Two men have resigned, Harry 
Glantz, solo trumpet, and Robert 
Velten, violinist. The latter is re- 
turning to his home in Port Or- 
chard, Washington. William A. 
Vacchiano moves up from assist- 
ant solo and third trumpet to first 
place. James Smith replaces Vac- 









Toscanini Honors Berlioz at Philharmonic Opening 


neither to his tone nor the music 
of Berlioz. Mr. Toscanini was, of 
course, the devoted servitor of the 
composer and the unifying ma- 
gician of the forces under his com- 
mand. 


Choral Parts Not Exciting 


Though the purely orchestral sec- 
tions were of great beauty of sound, 
it may be questioned whether the 
gossamer glint of the ‘Queen Mab’ 
was not in some degree lessened 
by its surroundings. Perhaps the 
quiet, honey-sweet close of the love 
scene was not altogether fortunate 
for the show of feathery virtuosity 
that was to follow. The section 
called ‘Romeo in the Family Vaults 
of the Capulets’ remains a curiosity, 
if only for Berlioz’s virtual with- 
drawal of it from performance on 
the ground that the general public 
was too unimaginative to catch the 
spirit of it. As Mr. Toscanini 
played it, it was strange music 
but scarcely strangely interesting. 

The choral prologue and finale 
have many touches of the bold, the 
bizarre and the personal, yet their 
chief effect is that of a rather pe- 
destrian orthodoxy. There is a long 
and rather tedious choral recitative 
in Part I, sung by sixteen voices, 
and at the end of the work climaxes 
are heaped in a manner to suggest 
an opera or oratorio finale but with 
no blood-tingling outcome. The 
symphony remains an uneven and 
variously contradictory work, 
though its best parts represent Ber- 
lioz at his most remarkable, par- 
ticularly in the sheen and clarity of 
the orchestration. Certainly Mr. 
Toscanini did us a service in pre- 
senting all of it for consideration 
now and hereafter through the 
years when we are not likely to 
hear it as unit again. Meanwhile, 
the century-old Berlioz controversy 
probably will remain precisely 
where it was before this particular 
disclosure at the 3875th concert of 
America’s oldest orchestra. 

Oscar THOMPSON 


chiano as third trumpet. 

Ernest F. Wagner, senior mem- 
ber of the orchestra of which he 
has been a regular member since 
1903, will no longer play piccolo 
all the time. Instead he will play 
third flute, bass flute and occa- 
sionally piccolo. The regular pic- 
colo player this coming season is 
Mortimer Rapfogel, former third 
flute. Rapfogel, born in New York 
in 1912, studied with Amans and 
has been with the Philharmonic 
since 1937. Maurice Van Praag 
remains personnel manager and 
Emil Greinert, librarian. 





Cancel Town Hall Youth Concerts 

Following an emergency meeting 
of the Young People’s Concerts 
Committee of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, it was decided 
to cancel the 1942-43 Town Hall 
series of concerts for younger chil- 
dren because of restrictions on 
travel. The Carnegie Hall series 
of young people’s concerts however, 
will continue as usual, Rudolph 
Ganz conducting. It was also an- 
nounced that Dimitri Shostakovich 
has refused a second invitation, this 
time to appear as piano soloist in 
his own works. 
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A Scene from the First Act of the Opera; at the Right Are Hipédlito Lazaro, Spanish Tenor, 
in the Role of Sieva, and Terina Lope, Cuban Soprano, as Kabelia 


‘Kabelia, Based on Hindu 
‘ Legend and Written by 
Former President of Na- 
tional Academy, Achieves 
Success 


HAVANA, Sept. 20. 

HE premiere of ‘Kabelia’, an 
opera based upon a Hindu 
legend and written by the Cuban 
composer, Eduardo Sanchez de 
Fuentes, until lately president of the 
National Academy of Arts and 


Opera by Fuentes Has Premiere 





Letters, was given at the National 
Theater on June 22. The work was 
performed under the auspices of 
M. G. Fulgencio Batisa Zaldivar, 
President of the Republic. The 
composer is also well known for 
his other operas ‘La Dolorosa’, ‘El 
Caminante’, ‘Doreya’, the ballet 
‘Dione’, ‘Navidad’, a cantata; and 
many beautiful songs, among 
which are the sentimental ‘Cora- 
zon’ and the immortal Habanera, 
es 

Maestro De 


Fuentes’s work 








Eduardo Sanchez de Fuen- 


tes, Composer of 'Kabelia’ 


achieved a brilliant success at the 
premiere which was attended by 
President Batista and high govern- 
ment officials. With this new 
opera, the composer, who seems to 
be the only Cuban devoting him- 
self to this particular art-form, 
gives new impetus and direction to 
the younger generation of Cuban 
composers. 

The cast of ‘Kabelia’ was chosen 
from local and foreign artists, put 
all actually resident in Cuba. The 
title role was sung by the Cuban 


in Cuba 


dramatic soprano, Terina Lope, 
and the role of Sieva, the tenor 
lead, was in the hands of no less 
an artist than the noted Hipdlito 
Lazaro. The baritone Daniel Du- 
no sang the part of Kristamber, 
and Orquidea Pino, mezzo-soprano, 
who made her debut upon this oc- 
casion, took the part of Histampu- 
ra. Others in the cast were Maria 
Pissarewskaya, Russian contralto; 
Manuel Millares, bass, and Messrs. 
Morales and Splinter. The orches- 
tra was led by another eminent 
Cuban, Gonzalo Roig, conductor of 
the Havana Symphony, under 
whose brilliant and energetic con- 
ducting the melodic score was giv- 
en its first hearing. 
NENA BENITEZ 





Five Soloists to Appear with 
Indianapolis Men 

INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 10.—Drives 
for the season’s subscriptions are 
absorbing the attention of concert- 
goers. The Indianapolis Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, an- 
nounces the usual ten pairs of con- 
certs with five guest artists to ap- 
pear during the coming season. The 
guests include Richard Crooks, 
Rose Bampton, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Zino Francescatti and Rudolf 
Serkin. 





Marion Talley Gets Divorce 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 8.—Marion 
Talley, soprano, obtained a_ final 
decree of divorce from her former 
singing coach, Adolph Eckstrom, 
in court here on Aug. 4, the decree 
marking the end of a long series 
of court actions. 
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Fire and imagination .. . 
perfect rhythm . . 
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real acclaim. .. . 





tremendously artistic . . 
. orgy of meticulous art .. . 


delicacy of expression . 


. dignified . . . admirable .. . 
singing performance .. . 
. .. brilliant . . . virtuosic ... 


TORONTO PRESS: 


- marvelous skill, 
tonal finesse, magnetic 
unusual authority .. . 

. entirely capitivating 


vivacity ... 


a beautifully imaginative performance . . . 


ERNO RAPEE omer 


BREAKS ALL TIME RECORDS 


JULY 9, 1942— TORONTO PROMENADE CONCERT: 
LARGEST JULY ATTENDANCE IN 13 YEARS 
JULY 31, 1942 ROCHESTER STARLIGHT SYMPHONY SERIES: 
LARGEST ATTENDANCE OF SEASON, 1942 
AUGUST 4, 1942— ROCHESTER STARLIGHT SYMPHONY SERIES: 


LARGEST CROWD OF ENTIRE SERIES 


AUGUST 20, 1942—TORONTO PROMENADE CONCERT: 7,753 TICKETS SOLD—(OVER 1,000 TURNED AWAY) 


ALL-TIME RECORD ATTENDANCE 
IN HISTORY OF ORCHESTRA 


ROCHESTER PRESS: 
Undoubtedly the high spots of the entire series . . 


success ... style ... distinction .. . 


strings glowed, and sonority was imposing .. . 


the greensward outside . . 


the largest of the season, and it was the most demonstrative in its applause. 
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precision ... 


. Rapee wins triumph. .. . 
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. inspiring, instant 
. The 
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admirable. . . 
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NOVELTIES PRESENTED BY BALLET THEATRE 


Two New Works by Massine 
Introduced During First 
Week at Metropolitan— 
Memorial Program Honors 
Michel Fokine 


ALLET and balletomanes got 
off to a lively start this sea- 
son with the six-day engage- 

ment of the Ballet Theatre at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, begin- 
ning on Oct. 6. Leonide Massine, 
director of the Ballet Russe, design- 
ed two provocative works for the 
American company, as guest chore- 
ographer. These, ‘Aleko’ and ‘Don 
Domingo’, had both been presented 
earlier in Mexico, D. F., but were 
seen for the first time in this coun- 
try on Oct. 6 and 9, respectively. 
In addition to the two premieres the 
first week was memorable for the 
program on Oct. 8 which paid hom- 
age to the late Michel Fokine. 

In ‘Aleko’ Mr. Massine had as 
collaborator and scenic designer 
Marc Chagall, whose surrealist set- 
tings were distinctive if not par- 
ticularly theatrical or harmonious 
with the Tchaikovsky music or 
Pushkin narrative. For the Russian 
composer’s A Minor Trio, as orches- 
trated by Erno Rapee, is Nineteenth 
Century romanticism, though not at 
its best. And the Russian poet’s 
‘Gypsies’, upon which the ballet is 
based, is a simple tale of a city boy 
who travels Romany Road for the 
love of Zemphira, daughter of the 
gypsy leader, only to kill her and 
the young gypsy who succeeds him 
in her affections. The four back- 
drops do not support the character 
of either. 

The one scene which would jus- 
tify phantasmorgoric setting is that 
of a nightmare, and here Mr. 
Chagall was satisfied with a fly- 
ing horse drawing a barrel. Earlier 
sets boasted a big bear, a violin, 


Above: A Scene from the Re-staged 
"Petrushka’ 
Left: Alicia Markova and George Skibine in 
a Pas de deux from ‘Aleko' 
Right: Miss Markova and Anton Dolin in 


several suns and much gaudy color. 

There are some excellent chore- 
ographic phrases in ‘Aleko’, reveal- 
ing the hand of Massine at his best. 
Again the mastery of group move- 
ment was noteworthy, particularly 
after the double murder. Alicia 
Markova danced superbly as Zem- 
phira, and George Skibine, in the 
name part, and Hugh Lang, as the 
young gypsy, accomplish amazing 
technical feats while sustaining the 
dramatic mood. Everything that 
the dancers could do was done to 
make the new work a success. 

Mr. Massine has devoted more and 
more artistry to dream sequences in 
recent ballets, and in ‘Don Domingo’ 
he has created one of his finest pas de 
deux for Miss Markova and Mr. Ski- 
bine, as a Mayan Goddess and Warrior 
who beguile the slumbers of a lover. 
Apart from this the ballet is unimpor- 
tant. The libretto, as adapted from a 
comedy by the Seventeenth Century 
Mexican dramatist, Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon, is confused and a little dull. 
Someone arranged six piano pieces of 
Silvestre Revueltas which are not par- 
ticularly suited to the spirit of the 
work. Also there are some old Indian 
dances, material for which was fur- 
nished by the Mexican Ministry of 
Education, colorful and vital of their 
kind, but not as effective in an art 
work as they would be on a folk dance 
program. 

Lively scenery and costumes were 
contributed by Julio Castillanos, but 
their value was often lost in the melée 
of duels between Don Domingo and 
Don Juan over a pretty and wealthy 
girl; a foiled conspiracy against the 
Viceroy; and the gyrations of peas- 
ants and Indians. 

Anton Dolin danced the part of Don 
Domingo in the familiar Massine style. 
Miss Markova, as the desirable young 
lady, when not haunting Don Juan’s 
dreams, went through the folk dances 
spiritedly. Dimitri Romanoff swag- 
gered admirably as the finally victori- 
ous Don Juan; and the ensemble was 
thoroughly trained and enthusiastic. 


Leading Roles in 





‘Don Domingo’ 


The Fokine memorial program pre- 
sented three of the great Russian mas- 
ter’s most valuable works: ‘Les Syl- 
phides’, ‘Petrushka’, reworked by the 
choreographer just before his death, 
and ‘Bluebeard’. John Martin, dance 
critic for the New York Times, spoke 
briefly of Fokine’s importance, and the 
audience stood for a moment in honor 
of his memory. Each work was per- 
formed with particular care by the 
dancers. Miss Markova, Karen Con- 
rad, Rosella Hightower and Mr. Skib- 
ine were exemplary in the first. Irina 
Baronova, as the dancer, Yura Lazov- 
sky, as Petrushka, and Richard Reed, 
as the Blackamoor, gave telling per- 
formances in the second. Even with 
Fokine’s revisions the crowd still 
lacked movement commensurate with 
the superior Stravinsky score, but 
there was marked improvement, espe- 


TWELVE MANAGERS MEET IN CLEVELAND 


routes as well as in their home ter- 
The managers agreed to 
do this whenever possible. 

The meeting was held in Cleve- 
land in honor of the Cleveland Or- 
twenty-fifth anniversary 
season which will open in Sever- 
ance Hall on Oct. 8 and 10. 

Those in attendance at the meet- 
ing were: George H. L. Smith, as- 
sistant to the manager of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra; J. P. Hayes of 
Washington, John S. Edwards of 
St. Louis, Howard Harrington of 
Indianapolis, Murray G. Paterson, 
Detroit; Edgar Friedlander, Cin- 
cinnati; George Judd, Boston; Ar- 
thur J Gaines, Minneapolis; Ed- 
ward Specter, Pittsburgh; Howard 
K. Skinner, San Francisco; Mrs. 
Atherton Irish, Los An- 
geles; Arthur M. See, Rochester, 
E. ‘Voegeli, Chicago. 
Carl J. Vosburgh, manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, was host. 


Cappel Asks Orchestra Men 
to Aid U.S.O. in Arrang- 
ing Camp Programs 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 3.—Managers 
of twelve major symphony orches- 
tras met in Cleveland in a two-day 
session on Sept. 9 and 10 to discuss 
the wartime problems of orchestras, 
plans for ticket sales, maintenance 
fund campaigns and the problems of 
transportation caused by the nation- 
wide gasoline rationing. 

The major event of the meeting, 
which took place in the board room 
of Severance Hall, was a talk by 
C. C. Cappel, former manager of 
the National Symphony of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and manager of the 
concert division of the U.S.O. 
Camp Shows, in which he asked 
the managers to work with his or- 
ganization in arranging concerts in 
camps that lie along their tour 





cially in the final scene. Miss Conrad 
substituted for Miss Baronova as the 
‘Bluebeard’, giving a 
stunning performance. The title role 
is Mr. Dolin’s finest, and he was at 
his fascinating best. Nora Kaye danced 
prettily as the lost princess. 

Old favorites of the repertoire were 
during the engagement. 
‘Swan Lake’ was seen with both Baro- 
nova and Markova as the queen. An- 
tony Tudor’s ‘Lilac Garden’ and ‘Pil- 
lar of Fire’ impressed again with their 
originality and expert use of classic 

‘Princess Aurora’, ‘Pas de 
‘Peter and the Wolf’ and 
‘Slavonica’ had familiar casts. 

The orchestra, under Antal Dorati 
and Mois Zlatin was generally accept- 
able, though the more intricate scores 
did not receive distinguished readings. 





KEITH THOMPSON 
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Zara Nelsova, ’Cellist 
Zara Nelsova, ‘cellist, made her 
New York debut in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 4, accompanied 
by Valentin Pavlovsky. Miss Nelsova 


exhibited command of the possibili- 





Zara Nelsova 


ties of her instrument in a well-com- 
posed program which included a 
Prelude by Emmanuel Moor, a So- 
nata in C by Haydn, an aria by Stra- 
vinsky. Piatigorsky’s arrangement of 
Weber’s Adagio and Rondo and the 
Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a Ro- 
coco Theme, also Beethoven’s A 
Major Sonata. Miss Nelsova played 
with efficiency most of the time. In 
the Beethoven work, there were some 
emotional depths that were not 
plumbed to their deepest significance, 
but technically, she was always ade- 
quate. Lovers of the ’cello as a solo 
instrument must have taken great 
pleasure in Miss Nelsova’s perform- 
ance. An audience of size attended. 


Elizabeth Hipple, Pianist 


As the first of the new season’s 
piano recitalists Elizabeth Hipple 
gave her first recital at Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 5. Her pro- 
gram embraced Mozart’s Sonata in 
G, Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, 
a Chopin group ‘consisting of the 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor and six 
Etudes, and pieces by Bach-Pirani, 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 

The newcomer displayed a tone of 
agreeable quality in running passages 
and a certain finger fluency in such 
things as Chopin’s F Major Etude, 
Op. 10, and a sensitive response to 
the Andante of the Mozart sonata. 
The essence of Beethoven’s ‘Appas- 
sionata’ was not adequately grasped, 
however, and many parts of it and the 
first movement of the Mozart were 
marked by basic rhymthmic inaccur- 
acies, while the emotional implica- 
tions of the Chopin Scherzo seemed 
to remain elusive. A friendly audi- 
ence responded with encouraging ap- 
plause. i. 


Stars of Tomorrow 

The third annual Stars of Tomor- 
row concert was given in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Sept. 27 
under the sponsorship of W. C. Handy 
together with the New York Urban 
League. A total of 179 young Negro 
singers, pianists, violinists as well as 
the Young People’s Choir of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church conducted 
by Elfreda Sandifer and the Y. M. 
C. A. Young People’s Chorus led by 
Furman Fordham. Lieut. Arnold C. 
Mille of the U. S. Ambulance Emer- 
gency Corps was master of ceremon- 
ies. Fifteen awards were made as 
as follows: First prize, Private James 
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anean 


L. Young, baritone; second prize, 
Ruth Paseur, contralto, and third 
prize, Charles Smith, baritone. 


Scholarships were awarded to Eunice 
Carolyn Mitchell, contralto, and Dolly 
Thomas, pianist. Also participating 
were Lucille V. White and Argnetta 
Jones, pianists; Rosalind Furlonge, 
violinist, and the following singers: 
Miriam Burton, Vivienne Phillips, 
Elsie Kennedy, Marguerite Duncan, 
Frances Benson, Edward Roache, 
Royce Phillips, Marshall Haley, Carl 
Fields, Robert Woodland and Sergt. 
Randall James. D. 


Henry Hadley Trio 

A benefit for the publication fund 
of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
was the occasion for the season’s first 
recital by the Henry Hadley Trio in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 8. The program 
consisted of Arthur Foote’s Trio in 
C Minor, Op. 5, Gail. Kubik’s Trio, 
Op. 6, written in 1934 and played 
from manuscript, and the Trio, Op. 
150, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Doro- 
thy Minty substituted for Marjorie 
Fulton, the violinist of the trio, who 
was ill. Sidney Edwards, the ’cellist, 
and Ralph Angell, the pianist, col- 
laborated with her in performances 
which were remarkably finished under 
the circumstances, 

Mr. Kubik’s trio was notable rather 
for its manner than its matter, The 
composer has used the timbres of the 
instruments in novel ways and thus 
given his music animation. The pau- 
city of development, however, led to 
an impression of improvisation and of 
monotony, long before the three move- 
ments were completed. Both the Foote 
and the Beach trios were glimpses 
into a musical past, which seems in- 
credibly remote today, though it is 
not so far distant in actual count of 
years. The audience was small but 
cordial and Mr. Kubik was present 
to hear his music. S. 





STOLZ LEADS REVIVAL 
OF ‘BEGGAR STUDENT’ 





English Version of Milloecker Oper- 
etta is the Third Offering 
at Cosmopolitan 


Gustave Kotanyi’s third venture in- 
to the revival of classic operettas 
brought forth a pleasing production 
of Carl Milloecker’s ‘The Beggar Stu- 
dent’ at the Cosmopolitan Opera 
House on Sept. 25, 26 and 27. The 
musical adaptation was by the able 
conductor, Robert Stolz, who inter- 
polated excerpts from other operettas 
by the same composer; borrowed a 
snatch from Strauss’s ‘Wiener Blut’ 
Waltz, and paid tribute to Poland 
by playing Weingartner’s orchestra- 
tion of the Chopin Polonaise in A be- 
tween acts, and also by his own en- 
semble arrangement of the National 
Anthem of that country. 

The text used was a new English 
version by Don Wilson and A. F. 
Szilasi, studded with anachronistic 
wise-cracks and which boasted as well 
some very readable dialogue. The 
stage direction was by Leopold 
Sachse, whose characteristic handling 
of group movement was noteworthy. 
Costumes and sets were generally at- 
tractive. 

Of the cast the men were more con- 
vincing than the women. Ralph Her- 
bert deserved and received particular 
applause for his portrayal, both vo- 
cally and histrionically, as Ollendorf. 
His smooth, self-assured manner en- 
hanced the performance. Donald 
Dame, whose diction was a delight, 
and John Garris, sang very well as 
Simon and Jan, respectively. Ample 








comedy was provided by Paul P. 
Szemere, as the Music Count, and 
Charles Brock, as Enterich. 

Teresa Gerson contributed the best 
singing on the distaff side and proved 
a competent Countess. Margit Bokor 
as Laura was pert and vital. Unfor- 
tunately she was not at her best vo- 
cally. Kathryn Harvey used her small 
voice pleasingly and gave evidence of 
sound stage training. Helen Crossley 
was a lithesome addition to the quar- 
tet of officers. Others in the cast 
were Leo Weith, Maurice Jampol, 
David Osen, Jane Stanley, Max Lip- 
man, Victor Mincieli, Victor Franz 
and Rudolph Trautman. ‘ 


$1,000 Composition Prize Offered 
by Cleveland Orchestra 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 10.—In_ cele- 
bration of the Silver Anniversary 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Musical Arts Association has an- 
nounced a prize award of $1,000 
for a new symphonic composition, 
made possible through the gener- 
osity of two of its trustees, Mr. and 





Mrs. Elroy Kulas. A_ board of 
judges consisting of Artur Rodzin- 
ski, conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra; Arthur Shepherd, head of 
the music department of Western 
Reserve University; Albert Rie- 
menschneider, head of the Conser- 
vatory of Music of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College; F. Karl Grossman, of 
Cleveland College; and Normand 
Lockwood, of Oberlin College, will 
examine the works submitted and 
choose the one to which the prize 
is to be awarded. Scores should be 
sent to C. J. Vosburgh, manager of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, Sever- 
ance Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. They 
must be received by Jan. 1, 1943. 





Wenker Opens Publicity Office 

Frank Wenker, formefly pub- 
licity director for the Metropolitan 
Opera, has announced the opening 
of his office for publicity and pro- 
motion in Steinway Hall. 
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Detroit's Sorry Example 

a time that calls for grit, preseverance 

and clear thinking, Detroit has come 
into the headlines with a sorry example of 
civic and cultural backsliding. Not only 
because it represents the one important 
break in a courageous, solid front among 
the major orchestras of the country, but be- 
cause it comes as a flagrant lapse of public 
spirit, the decision to discontinue the con- 
certs of the Detroit Symphony—reportedly 
for the duration of the war—calls for an im- 
mediate and strong protest. 

Those who are fighting music’s battles 
and who know the need for enterprise and 
faith in behalf of a cause that affects virtu- 
ally everybody in the nation, can find little 
to justify the lamentable announcement now 
made by the Detroit Musical Society, which 
in effect throws into the discard twenty- 
three years of earnest and reasonably suc- 
cessful effort on the part of the conductors, 
the players, the backers and other friends 
and supporters of the Detroit Symphony. 
The men and women who have permitted 
this to happen, whether members of the So- 
ciety, or of the various civic, business and 
cultural organizations that should have been 
rallied to keep the orchestra alive and play- 
ing as a vital factor in the city’s wartime 
existence, have cause to consider well what 
is either their lack of foresight or of essen- 
tial energy. Business and professional men 
who are leaders in the city’s activities ought 
to hang their heads in shame. 

Detroit is this country’s fourth largest 
city. It is a city of wealth, and, in other ac- 
tivities, of progressive public spirit. Perhaps 
more than any other of the first half dozen 
American cities it is profiting from a great 
rush of war manufacturing. Money flows 
freely. Hundreds of thousands of its inhabi- 
tants have more to spend than ever in the 
past. And it has new residents in consider- 
able numbers, drawn to it by opportunities 
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in its war industries. Among these must be 
many who are eager to take advantage of the 
city’s cultural advantages. It has let them 
down, as it has the million and a half to a 
million and three-quarters of its established 
population. 

And why? The reasons given by the 
president of the Society are not peculiar to 
Detroit. Every one of our bravely continu- 
ing orchestras faces, or has already found 
ways of surmounting, the same difficulties. 
One of the hurdles is, of course, the impend- 
ing rationing of gasoline, which affects not 
merely the possibilities of touring, but to 
some extent the ease and comfort of those 
who attend the home concerts. Admittedly, 
there was a decline in season ticket sales 
for the Detroit Symphony’s season. But 
this was to be foreseen. Other orchestral 
managements have taken time by the fore- 
lock and readjusted or curtailed their plans 
for tours, while resorting to new expedients 
to boost their ticket sales. The will to go 
ahead, not the more or less universal handi- 
caps cited in Detroit, has determined the 
issue, and the other chief cities of America 
will have their symphony seasons, as usual. 
If Detroit has had also its purely local prob- 
lems, so have the others. Detroit has 
knuckled ; the others have found the way to 
go ahead, as Detroit should have done. If 
they are to be warmly praised, Detroit is to 
be sternly rebuked. Music is too vital to 
the public morale, and therefore to the en- 
tire war effort, for any such major disaffec- 
tion to be accepted without the censure it so 
emphatically deserves. 


Again, Hats Off to the Bowl! 


HE phenomenon of the Hollywood 

Bowl concerts this year must be the 
envy as well as the inspiration of every 
musical entrepreneur in the country. The 
Southern California Symphony Association, 
managed by Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, 
completed the eight-week season of Sym- 
phonies Under the Stars on Sept 5, having 
successfully presented all of the forty-seven 
scheduled concerts and rolled up an atten- 
dance total of 184,000. This despite Army 
restrictions limiting audiences to 5,000 for 
regular concerts and 8,000 for a few special 
events. 

In view of the proximity of the Bowl to 
Pacific war operations, the constant threat 
of coastal attack, and other military con- 
siderations which made the Bowl concerts 
seem unlikely last Spring, this consumma- 
tion seems a heroic achievement. But it 
becomes only a minor miracle upon revela- 
tion of the further facts that the management 
also balanced a $200,000 budget and closed 
its books with a profit—a small profit, to be 
sure, but an actual profit, nevertheless! Such 
an accomplishments wants a heap o’ doing, 
obviously. But we know now that it can 
be done, because it has been done. Man- 
agers, Civic committees and other musical 
sponsors please take note! 
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To Subscribers Desiring Change 
of Address ... 


Report any change of address direct to 
us rather than to the Post Office. A re- 
quest for change of address must reach 
us at least thirty days before the date of 
issue with which it is to take effect. With 
your new address be sure also to send us 
the old one, enclosing if possible your ad- 
dress label from a recent copy. The Post 
Office will not forward copies to your 
new address unless extra postage is pro- 
vided by you. 
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A Victorious Gardener with a Victory Squash: Joseph 
Szigeti Grew This All-Out Specimen at His Home 
in Palos Verdes, Calif. 


Barlow—In celebration of his fifteenth anni- 
versary as conductor of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony, Howard Barlow recently 
led a Symphony by his young colleague, Ber- 
nard Herrmann. 


James—A patient in the hospital in South- 
ampton, L. I., since early in August, Philip 
James, head of the music department in the 
Graduate School of New York University, has 
returned to New York. Mr. James was under 
treatment for sheep-tick fever as the result of 
an infection. 


Anderson—The Liberty freighter, Booker 
T. Washington, recently launched at the yards 
of a California shipbuilding corporation, was 
named by Marian Anderson, who broke a bottle 
of champagne across the vessel’s bow as it left 
the ways. 


Doe—One of the calamities of the Summer 
was the complete destruction by fire of the 
Summer home of Doris Doe at Bennington, 
N.H. Miss Doe reports that only the four 
walls remain. The origin of the fire was not 
discovered. 


Dixon—Phi Delta Kappa fraternity, which 
from its inception until last Spring had ex- 
cluded Negroes from membership, has invited 
Dean Dixon, conductor, to become a member 
of Beta chapter of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Trapp—The Trapp Family Choir, having had 
difficulty in finding the native shoes which they 
wear with their Tyrolean costumes at their con- 
certs, the two elder sons, Rupert and Werner, 
set up a cobbler’s shop in the cellar of their 
home in Merion, Pa., to replace the shoes 
brought from Europe by the family. 


Traubel—Although she is a baseball fan, 
Helen Traubel was strictly forbidden by her 
manager to attend any of the World Series 
games in which the St. Louis Cardinals played. 
Fear was expressed that Miss Traubel, in an 
excess of enthusiasm over the ball players from 
her native city, might give way to an impulse 
to cheer loud and too long, and injure her voice. 


Steber—The title of Honorary Colonel of 
Fort McPherson, Ga., was bestowed upon 
Eleanor Steber, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, recently. Miss Steber sang at the post 
during a USO tour of the South and soon after 
was notified of her appointment by Colonel 
Clifford Cabell Early, Commanding Officer, on 
behalf of the officers and men of the Fort. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON 
ACCEPTS D.A.R. BID 


Negro Contralto Bars Race 
Segregation in Agreeing 
to Sing in Capital 
Marian Anderson, Negro 
tralto, conditionally accepted 
offer of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to sing in 
Constitution Hall in Washington, 
D. C., with the provisos that no ra- 
cial segregation in seating arrange- 
ments be permitted, and that the in- 
vitation to sing in the Hall for a 
war benefit this year be regarded 
as a precedent for her future ap- 
pearances at the auditorium in the 
normal course of her annual tours. 
The acceptance was made in a 
letter sent by Miss Anderson’s man- 
ager, S. Hurok, to the director of 
the hall. Miss Anderson suggested 
that the beneficiary of the recital 
be the Army Emergency Relief 
Fund and Mr. Hurok listed thirty- 
three available dates. 





con- 
the 


Manager Asks for Hall 


Miss Anderson was invited by 
the D.A.R. to appear at the first 
of a series of war relief concerts 
for which the use of the auditorium 
will be contributed by the National 
Society, as the result of a query by 
Mr. Hurok whether the hall would 
be available for the contralto. The 
concerts will continue throughout 
the war and the proceeds of each 
will be turned over to an accredited 
war organization. The selection of 
Miss Anderson was made known 
by the Society on Sept. 29, when 
it was stated that the choice of the 
Negro contralto reflected no change 
in the policy of the organization 
which, about 1927, adopted a rule 
against the leasing of the Consti- 
tution Hall for performances by 
Negroes. Because of this rule the 
use of the hall was refused to Miss 
Anderson in April, 1939. Mrs. 
Roosevelt resigned from the nation- 
al society in protest and Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes then invited 
Miss Anderson to sing in Wash- 
ington. She appeared in an out- 
door program, singing from the 
Lincoln Memorial to an audience 


of about 75,000. 


MORE ARTISTS JOIN 
U. S. ARMED FORCES 








Six Members’ of . Philadelphia 
Orchestra, One of Philhar- 
monic Join Services 

The Armed Forces have added to 
their rolls the names of more in- 
strumentalists, composers and 
singers. 

Six members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra have left their positions 
for military service: Gordon Pulis, 
assistant first trombone, and Fred- 
erick Vogelgesang, violinist, are 
both members of the Army Air 
Corps Band at Bolling Field, D. C. 
Paul Shure. violinist, is a member 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
Band, and Mason Jones, first horn 
player, is with the Marine Band in 
Washington. Allen Farnham, vio- 
linist, is stationed with the Army 
at Camp Lee, Va., while Herbert 
Pierson, second horn player, is at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

John Charles Sacco, young com- 
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poser-conductor, is a Private, First 
Class, stationed at Keesler Field, 
Biloxi, Miss. He has composed the 
official Kessler Field song, “Sing, 
Sing, Sing’. Jesse J. Tryon, Jr., 
violinist of Philadelphia, has also 
joined the Army, and John Tufts, 
tenor, formerly soloist at the Brick 
Church in New York, is in train- 
ing with the Service as a pilot. 
George Cross, also a tenor, is serv- 
ing with the medical corps. Joseph 
Cole, Detroit baritone, was in- 
ducted into the Army on Sept. 11, 
leaving for Fort Custer on Sept. 
25. He will be given leave to give 
recitals in Chicago and New York 
after Christmas. 

The first member of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony to 
enlist is Abraham Pearlstein, bass 
trombone, who has been granted a 
leave of absence for the duration. 
He has been with the Philharmonic 
since October, 1939. 


Composer Assigned to London 


Marc Blitzstein, composer, who 
enlisted as a private in the Army 
Air Corps, has been assigned to 
London to write a score for a docu- 
mentary film dealing with aviation. 
Dalies Frantz, pianist, commis- 
sioned a First Lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps, is stationed at 
Miami, Fla., and has canceled his 
concert schedule for the season. 
Billy Evans, son of Johnny Evans 
of the Lawrence Evans Concert 
Management, volunteered for serv- 
ice with the Air Cadets and for the 
time being is stationed at Camp Up- 
ton. 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist and di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, is now a Captain in the 
Army, serving as a special officer 
to direct musical activities within 
the Fifth Corps Area. He is sta- 
tioned at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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The Animals’ Carnaval 

Saint-Saéns’s ‘Carnaval des Ani- 
maux’ was given its first New 
York hearing at the opening con- 
cert of the season by the New 
York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch. 

1922 


‘Comes High, But We Must Have It 

Over 700 Millions Spent This 
Year in the United States on Mu- 
sic, Musical Education and Musi- 
cal Instruments. Country Today 
Leads in Musical Activities of All 
Kinds, Gives the Best Opera, Has 
the Best Symphony Orchestras and 


Greatest Aggregation of Artists 
During Season, 
1922 
And a Good Job, Too 
The Society of Authors and 


Composers of Paris has risen to 
protest against writers of jazz mu- 
sic who plagiarize classics. This 
action was prompted by the appear- 
ance of a new fox-trot based on 
Chopin’s ‘Marche Funébre’, 

1922 


SEASO 
ID22-19P3 


CELEBRITY CHAUVE- 
SOURIS 


Taking a Leaf from the 
Book of Balieff, the Car- 
toonist, Viafora, Designed 
a Curtain for the Open- 
ing of the Season of 
1922-23 Showing Uncle 
Sam Playing the Double 
Role of Conductor and 
Conferencier for a Galaxy 
of Musical Celebrities. 
Readers Are Invited to 
Guess Which Is Who. 
Some Identifications Are 
Easy —for Example, You 
Can Recognize Scotti, 
Muzio, Gatti-Casazza, 
Galli-Curci, Raisa, Hof- 
mann and Many Others 
in the Curtain. But Sev- 
eral Are Bafflers. The 
Unique Orchestra De- 
serves More Than a 
Glance, Comprising, as It 
Does, Paderewski, Ysaye, 
Elman, Zimbalist and 
Kreisler. Cast Your Mem- 
ories Back and See How 
Many You Can Name 








Cultchaw in Bosting! 
Isadora Duncan has been barred 
from further appearances in Bos- 
ton by Mayor Curley and his staff 
of censors . . . because of the di- 
vergence of their idea of propriety 
and that entertained by the dancer. 


1922 


Coming Events, Etc. 

Warns Students to Keep Away 
from Starving Central Europe. 
There Is No Food and No Money 
Can Buy It. Singers Receive Bare 


Living Wage. Stay in America 
Just Now. It Is the Only Place. 
1922 


We Never Heard It 

Preparations are being made at 
the Paris Théatre-Ambigu for a 
production of Francmesnil’s dra- 
matic version of Dickens’s “The 
Cricket on the Hearth’ with Mas- 
senet’s little-known incidental mu- 
sic. The score is said to include 
some of the composer’s most melo- 
dious work. 

1922 
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AFM CONTROVERSY MAY AFFECT CARNEGIE HALL 


“Unfair” Ban on Auditorium Pend- 
ing Settlement with Boston 
Symphony 

Carnegie Hall, home of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
the locale of many of New York’s 
principal musical events, has be- 
come involved in the controversy 
surrounding the drive of James C. 
Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, against 
non-union musicians, The hall was 
placed on the “unfair” list by New 
York local 802 on June 30 because 





the management would not agree to 
let the auditorium be used by union 
musicians only, the hall’s decision 
being dictated by the fact that it 
holds a lease with the non-union 
Boston Symphony for its annual 
series of New York concerts. 

This “unfair” listing would have 
meant that the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony would not be per- 
mitted to appear in Carnegie Hall. 
But, when negotiations between 
the federation and the Boston Sym- 
phony began, Mr. Petrillo restored 
Carnegie to the fair list, pending 
outcome of the negotiations, 
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GORODNITZKI WEDS COMPOSER 
Sascha Gorodnitzki and His Bride, the 


Former Virginia Henderson 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, and 
the former Virginia Henderson, a 
composer, of Long Beach, Calif., 
were married at the City Hall, 
New York, on the afternoon of 
Oct. 2. They will make their home 
in New York. Mr. Gorodnitzki, 
who was born in Russia, made his 
debut here in 1930. One of the 
winners in the Schubert Memorial 
Auditions, he has given many re- 
citals in New York and throughout 
the country. 





Joseph Wagner Marries 

Boston, Oct. 10.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick Joseph Larkin have an- 
nounced the marriage in Peter- 
borough, N. H., of their daughter 
Theresa Agnes to Joseph Wagner, an 
assistant supervisor of music in the 
Boston public schools and founder- 


TWO CITIES TO SUPPORT ONE ORCHESTRA 





Kansas City and Wichita Pool 
Resources to Maintain 
Philharmonic 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. ,40-— 
Kansas City and Wichita civic 
leaders will pool resources in sup- 
port of a regional orchestral ven- 
ture, and while in Kansas City the 
orchestra will continue to be known 
as the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
and in Wichita as the Wichita 
Symphony, the orchestral personnel 
in both cities will be identical. 
Karl Krueger will be conductor. 
For coordination of the two-city 
effort and regional planning of or- 
chestral activities, a Board known 
as the Orchestral Society of the 
Midlands has been formed. This 
Board will serve purely in an ad- 
visory capacity. The Kansas City 
Philharmonic and the Wichita 
Symphony will operate as separate 
corporations in their respective 
cities. The Board is made up of 
five Kansas City members and five 
from Wichita. 

The Kansas City Philharmonic 
season will, as has been announced, 
consist of the Tuesday evening 
subscription series, the Sunday 
afternoon subscription series, the 
Young People’s concerts and out- 
of-town concerts. The Kansas City 
season will start Oct. 20. The Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic for ten sea- 
sons has been under Karl Krueger. 


To Play Native Works 


The Wichita Symphony season 
will consist of an evening subscrip- 


conductor of the Boston Civic Sym- tion series, a matinee series, and 
phony. G. M. S. a Young People’s series. The 
eaten 
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Kansas City and Wichita seasons 
will run concurrently, the Wichita 
subscription days being Thurs- 
days. Compositions of two Wichita 
composers will be performed: 
Thurlow Lieurance and John La- 
mont. The Wichita season will 
open on Novy. 5. 

It is believed that this is the 
first time such an arrangement has 
been effected in the major orches- 
tral field. Orchestral executives 
have pronounced the plan econom- 
ically and artistically sound and are 
of the opinion that this system of 
operation may point the way to- 
ward the solution of the war-time 
problems of other orchestras. 

“In my opinion,” said Karl Krueg- 
er, conductor, “this announcement 
presages one of the most significant 
developments in the nation’s orches- 
tral and cultural picture. Those of 
our major orchestras which find 
themselves in cities of 400 to 700,- 
000 population have found it increas- 
ingly difficult during the past few 
years to finance their operations. It 
seemed to me that the obvious answer 
was consolidation. Several cities 
could share in the building and in the 
pleasure of an orchestra without any 
loss to any city and with great gain 
to the territory. The boards of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic and the 
Wichita Symphony were convinced 
that the advantages accruing to the 
Midlands from the realization of such 
a plan was so great as to outweigh 
any other considerations. This whole 
section will thus have a finer orches- 
tra than any one city alone could 
support”. 

Mrs. B. C. Christopher, president 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, re- 
marked today: “The realization of 
this plan gives me deep satisfaction. 
I feel that it will stabilize and 
strengthen the basis for orchestral 
music in our part of the country.” 

Former Governor Henry J. Allen 
of Wichita, who was instrumental to- 
gether with Dr. Earle Davis in bring- 
ing this project to a successful com- 
pletion in Wichita, remarked: “I am 
convinced this means a n---- era in 
the musical life of the midwest. I 
feel that it is quite characteristic and 
entirely fitting that this movement 
based upon an idea so sensible should 
come out of the Midlands.” 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Nora Conklin Wed to Russell Skitch 


Nora Conklin, Canadian con- 
tralto, was recently married to Rus- 
sell Skitch, a bass-baritone. The 
two artists have sung in joint re- 
citals in Canada and Miss Conklin 
will make appearances in the 
United States later in the season. 
She is at present in Kingston with 
her husband, where he is war su- 
pervisor with the YMCA. Miss 
Conklin will appear at Eaton Au- 
ditorium in Toronto on Nov. 6. 
She recently sang in Leamington, 
Windsor and Brockville. 





Beecham Sues for Divorce in Idaho 


Botse, Ipa., Oct. 5—Sir Thomas 
Beecham, British conductor now 
directing the Seattle Symphony, 
filed suit to divorce Mrs. Utica Ce- 
lestia Beecham in Idaho City on 
Aug. 26. The Beechams were 
married in London on July 26, 
1903. Sir Thomas. said his wife 
had not lived with him since 1909 
and that she was extravagant, 
spending “in one particular week 
an amount exceeding $500,000.” 











Miami Beach News Service 


BARITONE AND BRIDE 
Conrad Thibault, Baritone, and His Bride, 
the Former Mary Clare West, Who Were 
Married Recently at Miami Beach 


Mary Clare West, daughter of 
Capt. and Mrs. William A. West of 
Havana, became the bride of Con- 
rad Thibault, concert and radio 
baritone, in Miami Beach, Fla., on 
Sept. 23. Mr. Thibault flew from 
New York for the ceremony. The 
couple remained in Florida for sev- 
eral days and then returned to New 
York so that the baritone could re- 
sume his radio activities. They will 
reside in New York. 
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Philharmonic Unaffected by Loss of 


German Drums—Goodman Makes Them 





Timpanist of New 
York Orchestra 
Replaces Instru- 
ments Wrecked 
in Stadium 
Storm with 
Product of His 
Home Work- 
shop, 


suennnanissnniitiny 


Turning Out a Screw = 
on the Drill Press in = 
His Home Workshop, - 
Saul Goodman, Phil- = 
harmonic - Symphony 
Tympanist, Adds An- 
other Jot to the Set 
of Homemade Ket- 
tledrums Which Now 
Enjoys Full Member- 
ship in the Orches- 
tra's Family of Dis- 
tinguished In- 
struments 


HE 
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IDDLERS have been known to 

hack out their own fiddles— 
usually pretty terrible and never 
suffered to be heard in public—and 
organists have even sawed lumber 
and wired contacts for their own 
pipe organs. But it is something 
resembling revolution when a tim- 
panist dreams up his own kettle 
drums. Saul Goodman, captain of 
the battery for the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony is probably, if 
not certainly, the first timpanist to 
fabricate his own hardware and, 
more’s the glory, to have it ac- 
cepted for use in public perform- 
ance by one of the world’s great 
orchestras. 

This phenomenon, like most 
things these days, was wrought by 
the war. The Philharmonic’s old set 
of timpani, destroyed in the storm 
which wrecked the Lewisohn 
Stadium stage and shell last sum- 
mer, was made in Germany. And 
German-made timpani happen to be 
the most suitable instruments for 
symphonic use. American manu- 
facturers, designing their products 
principally for dance bands, theatre 
orchestras and other mobile units, 
found the German style too heavy 
to be practical for their customers 
and therefore concentrated on light- 
er weight construction. 


Made Some Improvements 


Fortunately, Mr. Goodman fore- 
saw the predicament of a drumless 
Philharmonic before it came to 
pass. So he began experimenting 
two years ago with contraptions 
of his own devising. Something of 
a mechanic, Mr. Goodman admits 
he always has been handy with 
tools. “I do plumbing, carpenter- 
ing and things like that around the 
house,” he confided. He also has 
a workshop on the premises 
equipped with drill press, small 
lathe and other machines of pro- 
fessional calibre. 

Although he had the advice and 
assistance of a mechanic friend and 
found it necessary to farm out some 
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of the too-technical phases of the 
construction, Mr. Goodman’s drums 
are largely his own manufacture. 
He machined all the castings, as- 
sembled all parts and even evolved 


certain betterments such as im- 
proved design of castings and sup- 
ports, decreased over-all weight, 
greater leverage on the drumhead 
and easier pedal action. He tapped 
out a full diatonic scale for us in 
nothing flat as a demonstration of 
the remarkable drumhead control 
he has achieved. 

Success, however, did not come 
easy. The drums which perform to 
Mr. Goodman‘s full satisfaction 
and which will be heard henceforth 
during Philharmonic concerts, are 
in fact the third set of drums Mr. 
Goodman has made. The first two 
sets, he confesses frankly, were 
failures. 

In an attempt to decrease the 
weight of the under-structure, or 
the cradle, so to speak, in which 
the copper kettle rests, he experi- 
mented with aluminum. But he was 
unable to find the proper alloys and 
the under-structure turned out con- 
siderably too weak. When the solu- 
tion to the alloys problem finally 
was found it was of little use be- 
cause aluminum by that time was 
well toward the top of the priori- 
ties lists. In the present instru- 
ments, the main supports are of 
bronze with steel and duraluminum 
accessories. 


Off to the Scrap Pile 


Ironically, when European-made 
timpani are as scarce as the prover- 
bial hen’s teeth, two sets of them 
are going to the scrap pile, along 
with an old tuning fork, chime mal- 
lets, drum hoops and a brass music 
stand, in the Philharmonic’s con- 
tribution to the war metals drive. 
One set has been gathering dust in 
the storeroom since the days of 
Gustav Mahler and his conduc- 
torial regime in 1908-11. 

Mahler, it seems, was a hard 
man to please when it came to tim- 


pani and timpanists. A succession 
of the latter came and went under 
his stern criticism until the advent 
of Alfred Friese. (Mr. Goodman, 
by the way, is a pupil of Friese and 
succeeded him as master of the 
Philharmonic drums when the lat- 
ter retired in 1926.) At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Friese, Mahler im- 
ported a very special type of kettle- 
drum then in use in Central Eu- 
rope that boasted crude pedal con- 
trols for tuning the drums during 
performance. They were unwieldy, 
however, and both Mahler and 
Friese were satisfied to go back to 
the old slow-tuning drums and as- 
sign the trick ones to limbo from 
which they only now emerge that 
their copper, cast iron, bronze and 
other valuable properties may be 
used to help win a war. 
RoNALD F, EYER 





PLATOFF MEN SOLVE 
PROBLEM OF TRAVEL 


Re-route 8,000-Mile Tour by Train 
After Government Ban on 
Buses 

The recent Government ban on 
chartered buses will not interfere 
with the fourth coast-to-coast tour 
of the General Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks, under the direction of Nicho- 
las Kostrukoff, which is scheduled 
to begin on Oct. 12 at Coatsville, 
Pa., and continue on an itinerary 
totaling about 8,000 miles. The 
twenty-eight Russian  choristers, 
obliged to give up their customary 
bus transportation, will travel by 
train. 

Considerable rerouting and inter- 
changing of dates was necessitated 
by the less flexible railroad sched- 
ules, but, through the cooperation 
of local managers, a new itinerary 
was worked out to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The chorus will 
be heard in most of the larger cities 
of the country and at a number of 
colleges and universities, ranging 
from Maine to California and from 
the deep South into Canada. 





James Pease Under Management of 
Haensel & Jones 

James Pease, bass-baritone, has 
signed a managerial contract with 
the Haensel & Jones division of Co- 
lumbia Concerts, Inc. Pease was 
heard last season with the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company. He has 
also sung in recital and oratorio in 
the eastern and middle western 
states, and over Philadelphia radio 
stations. This Summer he was a 
soloist at the Berkshire Festival. 
Born in Indianapolis, he graduated 
from Franklin College, Ind., and 
afterward studied law at North- 
western University and the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. His vocal train- 
ing was at the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of Vocal Arts. 





No Symphony for Portland 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 10.—Port- 
land will have no symphony this 
Winter. The demise of the WPA 
orchestra is not to be lamented, but 
it is regrettable that the Portland 
Symphony directors had not the 
courage, earlier, to inaugurate a 
campaign for funds. They have 
some assets and no debts, but now, 
most of the players are working in 
shipyards. However, Mr. Andrews 


Ellison-White 
announced the successful comple- 
tion of his subscription sale; the 
chamber music series will continue, 
and music clubs and teachers are 
planning activities as usual. 


of the Bureau has 
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PLAYERS IN OUTDOOR SETTING 


i sky Ten! 


Hugo Burghauser Rehearses His Salzburg Festival String Players in the Portico’ ° 
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Trude Fleischmann 


of the Chavchavadze Mansion 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J., Sept. 20. 

HE second of two open-air ser- 

enades by the Salzburg Festi- 
val Players, an orchestra of thirty- 
three players under Hugo Burg- 
hauser, was held last night at 
Claremont, the estate of Prince and 
Princess Chavchavadze, for the 
benefit of the Musicians Emer- 
gency Fund. As at the first event 
in July, a capacity audience of 
900 enjoyed the music from seats 
on the lawn, and about $5,000 was 
raised for the fund. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, and 
Tibor Shik, French horn player, 
were soloists. Mr. Milstein was 
heard in two Mozart Rondos, in B 
Flat and C Major, respectively, and 
the Mozart Adagio in E Major, 
written to replace the original slow 
movement of the Concerto in A 
Major. Mr. Shik played the Con- 
certo in E Flat (K. 447). Mr. 


Marita ; 
KARE LE 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA 








Concert Management 


VINCENT ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
119 West 57th St., New York 


NORINA 


GRECO 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


LAURENT 


NOVIKOFF 


Ballet Master 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
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Larry Gordon 
Nathan Milstein (Left), Soloist for the 
Second Al Fresco Concert, and Prince 
George Chavchavadze, the Host 


Burghauser opened the concert 
with the Handel-Harty ‘Water 
Music’, in which the brass instru- 
ments played from a small balcony 
above the porch, in the portico of 
the house which formed the set- 
ting for the orchestra. Because of 
peculiar acoustics, the inequalities 
of the brass playing marred this 
particular work. The others on the 
program were all played by the 
strings, and this ensemble was 
notable for smoothness and purity 
of tone in an arrangement of the 
Andante Cantabile in C Major, 
known as ‘Serenade’, from Haydn’s 
String Quartet, Op. 3, No. 5, the 
Mozart ‘Haffner’ Symphony and 
five Mozart Minuets, and Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Prometheus’ Overture. 

Mr. Shik’s careful playing of the 
solo horn part of the Concerto did 
little to enhance the work’s essen- 
tial dullness. The high spot of the 
concert was the playing of Mr. 
Milstein, which was perfectly 
adapted to the style of the music 
and to the circumstances. His flaw- 
less musicianship, beauty of tone 
and expressiveness of mood made 
his contribution truly distinguished. 

The charming surroundings, pe- 
culiarly adapted for music of this 
type, added immeasurably to the 


pleasure of the audience. 
F. Q. E. 
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CAPPEL TO MANAGE 
BALTIMORE GROUP 


To Direct Activities of New 
Full-Time Symphony—Plans 
Outlined by Stewart 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 8.—Robert Lee 
Taylor, president of the Baltimore 
Orchestra Association, Inc., made 
known on Oct. 
7 the appoint- 
ment of C. C. 
Cappel as man- 
ager of the 
proposed full- 
time Baltimore 
Symphony. 

Mr. Cappel, 
who for over 
two decades 
directed the 
annual tours of 
the United 
States Marine 
Band and for 
another decade 
managed the 
National Sym- 
phony, recently became the guiding 
director of the UCO-Camp Shows, 
Inc. He introduced the Watergate 
concerts at Washington and the 
Starlight Chamber Music Series. 





C. C. Cappel 


At a public meeting held in the 
North Hall of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music on Oct. 6, Regi- 
nald Stewart, the orchestra’s con- 
ductor, addressed a group of prom- 
inent Baltimore women outlining 
the plan of organization of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Stewart stressed the 
fact that the orchestral personnel 
would include forty-five local musi- 
cians and an equal number of New 
York artists as importations. Audi- 
tions for these tentative players 
have been held in Baltimore and 
New York. A group of Baltimore 
women have been appointed to sell 
tickets for the fourteen Thursday 
evening concerts of the proposed 
season. The dispensation of $20,- 
000, this sum being aside from the 
amount prescribed by the City of 
Baltimore, and the generous sub- 
subscription of the Musical Union 
of the City, is proceeding. The 
popular-priced concerts are to be 
bought by the city funds, and to- 
gether with the series of top-price 
Thursday evening affairs, form a 
musical schedule of interest for the 
coming season. 


New Office Established 


An office for the orchestra has 
been set up at 305 N. Charles street 
and a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Jack Symington, Mrs. John Cyrus 
Distler, Mrs. Carle Jackson (Rosa 
Ponselle), Mrs. William Ellis 
Coale, Mrs. Louis Hutzler, Mrs. 
Hamilton Owens, Mrs. Charles 
Fischer, Mrs. Arthur Deute, and 
Mrs. Howard M. Kern, working 
under the direction of Mrs. Rich- 
ard N. Jackson, will aid in securing 
public support of ticket sales. All 
Baltimore is alert to the impor- 
tance of this cultural movement. 


FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 





Greenway Elected to Opera Board 

Lieutenant G. Lauder Greenway, 
U.S.N.R., was elected to member- 
ship on the board of directors of 





the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion last week following a regular 
meeting of the board held on Oct. 5. 
Lieut. Greenway is now stationed 
in New York. He is also a direc- 
tor ot the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. 





ORIGINAL COSSACKS 
ON THIRTEENTH TOUR 


Will Fulfill American and Canadian 
Dates by Train Due to Bus 
Restrictions 

The original Don Cossack Cho- 
rus under the direction of Serge 
Jaroff are currently fulfilling their 
thirteenth tour of the United States 
and Canada under the managerial 
supervision of S. Hurok. At pres- 
ent they are singing through eleven 
Canadian cities with stops in To- 
ronto and Montreal, with three 
concerts in the latter city. 

Because travelling facilities by 
bus have become increasingly 
doubtful due to gas and rubber ra- 


tions, the Don Cossack Chorus 
have abandoned their customary 
mode of transportation and are 


using trains. In this fashion they 
will continue through the eighty- 
odd cities on their itinerary, The 
company includes thirty-two 
singers and two dancers. 
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SALVATORE 


BACCALONI 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
with Supporting Company 
in 


3 scenes from 3 operas 
with scenery and costumes 


TRAPP 
FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 





Unique programs of classical and folk 
music (Authentic costumes) 


| ISPALDING 


The Great American Violinist 


On the Air 
Every Sunday 4:30 P.M., 
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Concert Appearances During Week 


Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
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Enya Gonzalez 


Philippine Soprano 
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KURENKO RECITAL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Gives First Opera House 
Event—Ballet and Chamber 
Music Heard 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 10.—The 
first Opera House recital of the 
year was that given by Maria 
Kurenko, Russian soprano, whose 
artistry has previously been heard 
here only in smaller halls. Carl 
Fuerstner was her excellent ac- 
companist in a program of dis- 
tinguished songs trom all nations. 
Mme. Kurenko was _ especially 
satisfying in her Russian offerings. 

The San Francisco Ballet, di- 
rected by Willem Christensen, 
also made a_ pre-season Opera 
House appearance, drawing a ca- 
pacity audience for three ballets: 
‘Swan Lake’, ‘Winter Carnival’ 
and ‘Amor Espanol’, The two new 
ballets were beautifully mounted, 
gay and colorful scenery and cos- 
tumes adding to the visual effec- 
tiveness of Willem Christensen’s 
choreography. Charlotte Rider 
was responsible for the Spanish 
setting and costumes; Betty Bates 
De Mars for those of the ‘Winter 
Carnival’. Although the Ballet has 
lost many of its outstanding mem- 
bers, both to other companies and 
to the army, the present personnel 
proved eminently capable of sus- 


taining high standards of excel- 
lence. 
Musicales Conclude 
The Midsummer Musicales in 


Stern Grove concluded on Sept. 20 
with a symphony program con- 
ducted by Walter Herbert, with 
Myrtle Leonard, contralto, as solo- 
ist. The program was exception- 
ally novel for a popular one, 
including Walton’s ‘Facade Suite’, 
Gaetano Merola’s arrangement of 
Albeniz’s ‘Leyenda’ and the all but 
unknown ballet music from ‘Otello’ 
in addition to more familiar oper- 
atic and symphonic excerpts. Miss 
Leonard brought depth of tone and 
rich beauty of phrase to arias from 
‘Gioconda’ and ‘Carmen’ and to 
Negro Spirituals, winning encores 
after both groups. 

Felix Khuner, violinist and 
former member of the Kolisch 
Quartet, joined forces with Carl 
Fuerstner for sonata recitals in the 


Bay Region. Their first San 
Francisco program was given in 
Janet Graham’s studio and pre- 


sented Bach’s Sonata in E Minor, 
Beethoven’s in A and Hindemith’s 
in D. The violinist was especially 
successful with the latter. 

A new series of events named 
‘The Seven Uplifters’ is sponsored 
by Town Hall, and opened on Sept. 
27 with a lecture recital bringing 
Olin Downes of the New York 
Times as lecturer and _ Percy 
Grainger as pianis‘ The program 
was selected from the anti-Axis 
nations’ composers and was de- 
voted to music based on folk songs. 


Most interesting from the stand- 
point of musical discovery was the 
Fugue from Cyril Scott’s Piano 


Sonata and a Chinese melody, 
‘Beautiful Fresh Flower’, set to 
pentatonic harmony by Joseph 


Yasser of Russia. Exceptionally 
fine performances were given the 
more familiar Chopin A _ Flat 
Polonaise and Balakireff’s ‘Islamey’. 
Marjory M. FISHER 


SEATTLESYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES SEASON 


Beecham Conducts Initial 
Concert of Orchestra’s 
Thirty-ninth Year 


SEATTLE, Oct. 6.—The military 
trumpet call of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Cap- 
riccio Italien,” Op. 45, announced 
the beginning of the thirty-ninth 
season of the Seattle Symphony on 
Oct. 5, with Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting. 

The eminent conductor arrived 
only four days before the opening 
date, but in spite of limited rehear- 
sals, the orchestra gave a very good 
account of itself, and Sir Thomas 
again disclosed his excellent guid- 
ance. Greatest interest centered in 
the tone poem, ‘Assisi’, Op. 13, of 
Hermann Hans Wetzler, new to 
this city. After brief, introductory 
remarks, Sir Thomas proceeded to 
give a colorful reading, with each 
episode effectively defined. Par- 
ticularly agreeable was the work 
ot the woodwinds in the ‘Sermon to 
the Birds’. 

Excerpts from Bizet’s ‘L’Arle- 
sienne’ Suite, concluded the first 
half of the program. Sir Thomas’s 
unerring sense of rhythm carried 
his forces over many uneven spots, 
without losing the sweep of the 
music. 

Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 
was the closing work. Here the 
orchestra was on thoroughly famil- 
iar ground, and the playing was 





clear cut, smooth and_ without 
strain. The applause was vigo- 
rous. 


It was a gala occasion in every 
way. The conductor was in a be- 
nign mood and conducted with evi- 
dent delight. Virtually every seat 
was filled and hundreds of men 
and women in uniform were evi- 
dence of the imperishable place 
music has in a warring nation. 

As a part of the Symphony’s war- 
time activities, the pre-concert re- 
hearsals on Sunday evenings will 
be open to service men at a nomi- 
nal charge. The next concert will 
be given on Oct. 19, with Ronald 
Phillips, clarinetist, as the soloist. 

Nan D. Bronson 





Bauer Joins Orchestra Staff 

John L. Bauer, who until recently 
had been with Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, Inc., as a special field repre- 
sentative, has been appointed head 
of the press relations and pro- 
motional departments of the Na- 
tional Symphony. 
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Joint Recital 


PAUL DRAPER 


Tap Dancer Supreme 


and 
LARRY ADLER 


Harmonica Virtuoso 


Transcontinental Tour 
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PAUL 
ROBESON 


The Great Negro Singer 


Transcontinental Tour and Canada 
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Don Cossack Chorus 


and Dancers 
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Pemberton to Fill 
Opera Engagements 





Soprano to Sing with Columbia 
Opera Company in Kansas City, 
Detroit and Canada 
Virginia Pemberton, soprano, 
will fulfill many engagements in 
opera and recital in the coming 





Seymour 
Virginia Pemberton 


season. When the Columbia Opera 
Company opens its ten-weeks sea- 
son in St. Louis, Mo., at the Civic 
Auditorium, Miss Pemberton will 
be heard as Violetta in ‘Traviata’ 
on Oct. 21 and also as Marguerite 
in ‘Faust’ on Oct. 23. She will ap- 
pear as \ioletta in Kansas City on 
Oct. 17 and in Detroit will be 
heard as Tosca, Violetta and as 
Desdemona in Verdi’s ‘Otello’ 
(Oct. 28) in the course of a two- 
weeks season. 

Miss Pemberton will also be 
heard in these roles in Toronto and 
Montreal and in addition will sing 
Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’, Marguerite 
in ‘Faust’ and Juliet in Gounod’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’. 





Solovieff to Introduce Concerto 
Miriam Solovieff, young Ameri- 
can violinist, will give the Ameri- 


can premiere of Aram Khatchatu- 
tian’s violin Concerto, at her Town 
Hall recital on Oct. 23. The 
Khatchaturian Concerto won the 
Stalin Prize soon after its composi- 
tion in 1940. Like the Symphony 
and the piano Concerto played at 
the Lewisohn Stadium this summer, 
the music makes use of the folk- 
lore of the composer’s Armenian 
ancestors, 





LEBANON CONCERTS 
ACHIEVE SELL-OUT 





Increased Series in Ninth Season 
Assured of Capacity Audience 


LEBANON, Pa., Oct. 10.—The 
Lebanon Community Concert As- 
sociation, R. F. Longacre, presi- 
dent, celebrated its ninth year by 
completely selling out its auditori- 
um for the first time, and increas- 
ing the number of Celebrity Con- 
certs from three to four. The 1942- 
43 series will open on Nov. 3 with 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
followed by the National Sym- 
phony, Dr. Hans Kindler, conduc- 
tor; Gregor Piatigorsky, and Lans- 
ing Hatfield. 

Ralph Lycett, Community Con- 
certs representative, directed the 
campaign during the week of Sept. 
21. A thirty per cent increase in 
membership from the surrounding 
towns was a notable feature of the 
drive, music-lovers within a radius 
of twenty miles inaugurating a 
share-your-car pool to attend the 
concerts during the coming season. 
R, F. Longacre is president of the 
Association. 





Asheville Festival Canceled 

AsHEvILLE, N. C., Oct. 9.—Fol- 
lowing a decision made by the of- 
ficers and directors of the Mozart 
Festival Guild, W. H. Davis, 
chairman, announced that due to 
the rubber and gasoline rationing 
and the absence of Thor Johnson, 
founder and for five years musical 
director of the festival, the Ashe- 
ville Mozart Festival would not be 
held this year. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 4, 1912 AND 
MARCH 3, 1933. 

Of Musica America, published semi-month- 
ly from November to April, inclusive, and 
monthly from May to October, inclusive at 
New York, N. Y., for October, 1942. 


State or New Yorx 
County or New Yorx§ 5%: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared John F. Majeski, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of the MustcaL 
America and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
mess managers are: 

Publisher, John F. Majeski, 113 West 
57th Street, New York. 

Editor, Oscar Thompson, 113 West 57th 
Street. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its mame and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned 


by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 


its name and address, as well as 


concern, 
those of each individual member must be 
given.) 

The Musical America Corp., 113 West 


57th Street, New York. 

ohn F. Majeski, 113 West 57th Street. 

Valter Isaacs, 113 West 57th Street. 

Kenneth E. Cooley, 113 West 57th Street. 

Maurice B. Swaab, 113 West 57th Street. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in case where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stocks and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

Joun F. Maysesxt. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1942. 

L. M. Cacney, 
Notary Public. 
[seat] 
(My commission expires March 30, 1944) 
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Obituary 


Julius Hartt 

West Hartrorp, Conn., Sept. 10. 
—Julius Hartt, pianist, teacher and 
founder of the Julius Hartt School of 
Music and of the Julius Hartt Musi- 
cal Foundation, died at his home here 
on Sept. 9 after a long illness. 

He was born in Boston in 1869, the 
son of a Baptist minister, and from 
childhood showed musical talent. In 
1890 he went to Berlin for musical 
study, working with Wilhelm Berg- 
er and Ernst Jedlizka. He remained 
in Berlin for a number of years, be- 
ginning his teaching career there and 
later going to Vienna. 

In 1903, he returned to the United 
States and taught for a time in Bos- 
ton, coming later to Hartford as or- 
ganist of the Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church. During this time 
he established a class of pupils, some 
of whom joined him in the founding, 
in 1920, of the school bearing his 
name. In 1934 he was instrumental 
in establishing the Hartford Musical 
Foundation to foster music and musi- 
cal education in Connecticut. Follow- 
ing his retirement in 1934, the name 
was changed in his honor to the Jul- 
ius Hartt Musical Foundation. It is 
now under the direction of Moshe 
Paranov, his son-in-law and one of 
his former pupils. 

Besides his activities in the teach- 
ing field, Mr. Hartt was music editor 
of the Hartford Times from 1914 to 
1918, and also wrote numerous maga- 
zine articles on music. 

In 1898 he married Jennie Hall, 
who died in 1932. Besides Mrs. Pa- 
ranov, he is survived by a son, Rob- 
ert T. Hartt, of Montreal, and an- 
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other daughter, Mrs. C. Walton 
Deckelman. 

Juva Higbee 
ANN Arbor, MicuH., Sept. 16.— 


Juva N. Higbee, retired professor of 
music in the Ann Arbor public schools 
and professor of music education in 
the school of music of the University 
of Michigan, died in hospital in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on Sept. 10, following an 
illness of two months. She was sixty- 
five years old. 

She was born on March 31, 1877, 
in Hamlet, N. Y., and after doing un- 
dergraduate work at Columbia and 
Northwestern Universities, received 
her Mus. Bac. degree at Hillsdale 
College in 1896, and did post-gradu- 
ate work at the American Conserva- 
tory in Chicago. She held important 
teaching positions successively in 
Brockton, N. Y., Defiance, Ohio, and 
Valparaiso, Ind., and had been soloist 
in Plymouth Methodist Church in 
Buffalo. She was a member of Pi 
Beta Pi and Mu Phi Epsilon sorori- 
ties. She came to Ann Arbor from 
Adrian, Mich., in 1927. 

Besides her work here at the uni- 
versity and the public schools, Miss 
Higbee conducted the Young People’s 
Festival Chorus for the May Festi- 
vals here from 1928 through 1942, 
except in 1937 and 1939, when she 
was prevented by ill health. She re- 
tired from the university last Janu- 
ary and from the public schools in 
May. 





William Murdoch 

Word has been received of the death 
at Holmsbury near Dorking, England, 
on Sept. 9, of William Murdoch, pian- 
ist, composer and writer on musical 
subjects. He was fifty-four years old. 
Mr. Murdoch was born in Bendigo, 
Australia, in 1888, and was educated 
at Melbourne University and _ the 
Royal College of Music, London, on 
a scholarship won in _ Australia. 
Thereafter he made his home in En- 
gland. Besides appearing as soloist 





with important British orchestras, he 
toured as soloist in Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
He also made many appearances with 
chamber music groups. He published 
an analytical study of the complete 
works of Brahms, a life of Chopin, 
and made numerous arrangements for 
piano of the organ works of Bach. 
He contributed a sketch of the life 
of Chopin to the ‘International Cyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians’, 





James T. Sleeper 


WeELLeEsLEy, Mass., Sept. 25.— 
James T. Sleeper, for thirteen years 
head of the music department of the 
University of Missouri, before his re- 
tirement five years ago, died at his 
home here on Sept. 18. He was fifty- 
nine years old. He was born in Bul- 
garia, the son of American mission- 
aries, and graduted from Ambherst in 
1908, also doing special study at Har- 
vard and Columbia. He had also 
been assistant professor of music at 
Amherst, head of the music depart- 
ment at Beloit College, and director of 
music in the public schools of Passaic, 
N. J., and Albany, N. Y. 





Clemente De Macchi 


Clemente De Macchi, voice teacher 
and operatic coach, died of a heart 
attack in his Carnegie Hall studio on 
Oct. 4. He was eighty-four years old. 
Born in Turin, Italy, he came to this 
country in 1892. He was founder and 
president of the Music and Art Lovers 
Club, which met in his studio, and 
director of the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany. He was for a number of years 
choir director at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral and had toured as accompanist 
with the late Lillian Nordica. 





Mrs. Carl Dreyfus 

Boston, Sept. 20.—Mrs. Carl Drey- 
fus, a trustee of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, died in hospi- 
tal here on Sept. 13, after an illness 
of six months. She was also a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the 
Berkshire Festival and honorary 
chairman of the Boston committee of 
the Palestine Orchestra Fund. She 
had published numerous magazine 
articles on musical subjects. She was 
a native of Boston and a graduate of 
Wellesley College. Her maiden name 
was Sylvia Goulston. 





Mrs. Mary Anne Keane 


Mrs. Mary. Anne Keane, wife of 
Michael Keane, president of Michael 
Keane, Inc., music publishers of 113 
West 57th Street, New York, died on 
Sept. 22 at her home, 50 Ridge Drive, 
Yonkers. Surviving her are Mr. 
Keane, two sons, five daughters, one 
sister and one brother. 





Mrs. H. L. Miller 

Manptson, Wis., Sept. 15.—Mrs. H. 
L. Miller, formerly national treasurer 
and vice-president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, died at 
her home here on Sept. 1, after a 
long illness. For many years she was 
a-teacher of mathematics in the Madi- 
son public schools in addition to ful- 
filling her duties with the federation. 





Charles Kullman, Sr. 

New Haven, Sept. 26.—Charles 
Kullman, father of Charles Kullman, 
Jr., tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
died in hospital here on Sept. 24 at 
the age of seventy-nine after a week’s 
illness of pneumonia. He was born in 
Frankfort, Germany, and came to this 
country when four years old. He was 
a manufacturer of leather products. 





Samuel Ballon 


MontTreaL, Oct. 10.—Samuel Bal- 
lon, father of Ellen Ballon, pianist, 
died here recently. He was well known 
for his philanthropies and was active 
for many years in civic affairs. 
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LANCASTER, PA., CELEBRATES A SELL-OUT 
Officers and Directors of the Community Concert Association Selecting Their Greater 
Artist Series (Left to Right), Mrs. Albert M. Herr, Edward L. Lancaster, Dr. S. 6. 
Pontius, Association President; Ralph Lycett, Community Concert Representative; 
Mrs. H. W. Prentiss, Jr.; Harry C. Hambleton, Mrs. Henry J. Marshall, Mrs. George 
P. Luckey, S. Ernest Kilgore, Mrs. John F. Horting and Mrs. Dale Emerson Cary 


LANCASTER, PA., Oct. 4.—The 
first subscription sell-out in nine 
years, and an increase from three to 
five celebrity concerts was achieved 
by the Lancaster Community Con- 
cert Association during its recent 
membership campaign. Conse- 
quently a capacity audience of over 
1,800 will hear in the 1942-43 sea- 
son, Helen Traubel, the Rochester 
Philharmonic, Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Gregor Piatigorsky and James 
Melton. As a refutation of the 
opinion that travel restrictions af- 
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fect concert attendance, not only 
was there a thirty per cent in- 
crease in membership in the city of 
Lancaster proper, but music-lovers 
from country towns within a radi- 
us of twenty miles subscribed to 
the series on a ratio of four-to-one 
over last year. The series opens 
on Oct. 22 with a recital by Miss 
Traubel. 





ARTISTS JOIN NCAC 





Johnson, Doree and Russell Come 
under New Management 


New artists added to the list 
managed by the National Concert 
and Artists Corporation include 
Christine Johnson, mezzo-soprano; 
Doris Doree, soprano, and Gilbert 
Russell, tenor. 

Miss Johnson was a member of 
the Berkshire Music Center’s re- 
vival of the cast ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ last August. When 
the New Opera Company repeats 
‘Pique Dame’ next November, she 
will sing the role of Pauline. Miss 
Doree is a_ twenty-six-year-old 
New Jersey girl, who has been en- 
gaged to appear with the Metro- 
politan Opera this season. She 
studied voice at the Settlement 
School of Music; later with Adele 
Newfield. She has also coached 
with Leopold Sachse and Lothar 
Wallerstein. Mr. Russell is an En- 
glish born tenor who has been in 
this country for several years. He 
has had experience in the theater, 
moving pictures, the radio, and 
night clubs. 





Paul Draper and Larry Adler to 
Make Tour to Pacific Coast 
Paul Draper, tap dancer, and 

Larry Adler, harmonica player, 

launched on Oct. 3, a tour which 

will take them to the Pacific Coast. 

Their tour will open in the Celeb- 

rity Series of Mountain Lakes, 

N. J., and will include appearances 

with the Greater Artists Series of 

Denver and Seattle, the Town Hall 

Series in Detroit and Indianapolis, 

Miss Rice’s series in Milwaukee, 

the University of Minnesota Con- 

cert Course and the Dallas Com- 
munity Series. 





BEECHAM OPENS 
SEASON IN UTAH 


Large Audience Greets Brit- 
ish Conductor at First 
Symphony Concert 


Sat Lake City, Uta, Oct. 2. 
—As an ambassador of goodwill 
through music, Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, British conductor, registered 
an overwhelming success with the 
Utah State Symphony at the first 
concert of the season on Sept. 29. 

Kingsbury Hall, University of 
Utah, held a capacity audience 
keyed to a high pitch of anticipa- 
tion. Any doubt that the orchestra 
would not live up to the exacting 
demands of Sir Thomas was dis- 
pelled by a “blitz” performance of 
Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture. Sev- 
eral notes before its close, the 
cheers and applause of an amazed 
audience fairly exploded and shook 
the hall. The Delius ‘Serenade’ and 
Intermezzo from ‘Hassan’ were 
played with a wealth of feeling and 
poetic color. 

The Mendelssohn ‘Italian’ Sym- 
phony, the Handel-Beecham ‘Faith- 
ful Shepherd’ Suite, and the Bizet 
‘L’Arlesienne’ Suite concluded the 
most exciting performance heard 
here in many a year, one that be- 
spoke volumes for the inspiring 
leadership of Sir Thomas and con- 
ferred distinction on the orchestra. 

During the intermission, Sir 
Thomas delivered a speech, which 
in itself was a gem of wit and 
shrewd observation, Technical Ser- 
geant Hans Heniot, conductor of 
the orchestra from its beginning 


until his entrance into the army, 
was presented with a_ platinum 
watch by the Orchestra Associa- 


tion board as a token of gratitude 
and respect for his contribution to 
the community. Other guest con- 
ductors of the season include 
José Echaniz, Christos Vrionides, 
and James Sample. 

GarL MartTIN 





Carroll Glenn to Play with 
Orchestras 

Carroll Glenn, young violinist, 
opened her 1942-43 concert tour on 
Sept. 10, in Toronto, as soloist with 
the Toronto Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
playing the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo. Miss Glenn has been engaged 
for over twenty other orchestral ap- 
pearances this season, including 
three with the Chicago Symphony, 
the Cleveland Orchestra, the Na- 
tional Symphony, the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and four appearances, 
both in Philadelphia and New 
York, with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Louisville Symphony 
and the St. Louis Symphony. She 
is also scheduled for many recitals. 





Lawrence Sings for Soldiers Benefit 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct. 10.— 
Marjorie Lawrence, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, and George Chavchavadze, pi- 
anist, gave a ‘Moonlit Garden’ 
Musicale at the Stillman Estate on 
Sept. 24. The proceeds were do- 
nated to buy kit bags for embark- 
ing soldiers. Miss Lawrence sang 
works by Schubert, Bizet, Harriet 
Ware and Wagner. Mr. Chavcha- 








vazde played compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt and Debussy. 
Pavl Meyer was the accompanist 
for Miss Lawrence. 





Luboshutz and Nemenoff Leave for 
Havana 

Pierre Luboschutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists, left recent- 
ly for Havana, where they were to 
appear in recital on Oct. 5 and 7 
before inaugurating a nationwide 
tour of more than forty concerts. 
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U. S. LOSES SUIT AGAINST PETRILLO 





Court Dismisses Injunction 
to End A.F.M. Ban on 
Ground That Dispute Is 
Essentially Labor Dispute 
and Does Not Come Under 
Anti-Trust Laws 


Cuicaco, Oct. 13—When Judge 
John P. Barnes of the Federal 
District Court dismissed the De- 
partment of Justice’s petition for 
an injunction to end the American 
Federation of Musician’s ban on 
the recording of music for radio, 
juke boxes and other reproduc- 
tions, on Oct. 12, the government 
lost its anti-trust suit against James 
C. Petrillo and his union. Judge 
Barnes held that the dispute was 
essentially a labor dispute and did 
not come under the anti-trust laws. 

Thurman Arnold, head of the 
anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice who had come to 
Chicago from Washington to argue 
for the injunctions simply said, 
“The government will appeal the 


case.” Mr. Petrillo, who was also 
present, smiled broadly and re- 
marked, “The ban still stands.” 


Only Mr. Arnold was permitted to 
argue and his talk was interrupted 
by Judge Barnes several times. 

The Judge’s ruling read, in part: 

“I think that a labor dispute is 
involved here. There is a certain 
demand by the consuming public for 
the music. The members of this 
union are engaged in making music 
for hire. They do that under the 
direction of masters. These masters 
are the manufacturers of phonograph 
records and electrical transcriptions 
and the broadcasting companies. 

“There is a controversy between 
the members of the union, the em- 
ployes and servants on the one hand, 
and the masters on the other, as to 
whether or not the members of the 
union and servants shall be permitted 
to furnish all of the music for which 
there is a demand by the consuming 
public. 

“The musicians and servants say, 
‘We shall furnish it all.’ The em- 
ployers on the other hand say, ‘No. 
You may furnish only part of it. We 
are going to furnish the other by 
means of records and electrical tran- 
scriptions and by means of amateur 
students.’ 

“This is the controversy. That is 
what this is all about. So I say it is, 
in my view, a labor controversy here, 
a labor dispute. 


School Broadcasts Canceled 


Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music of 
Rochester, N. Y., revealed on Sept. 14 
that further broadcasting by the East- 
man School of Music will not be per- 
mitted because of the policy laid down 
by Petrillo. At the same time, Dr. 
Hanson stated that the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony and the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra would be heard 
over the air in a series of concerts 
this season beginning in October. 
Broadcasting without conflict with the 
Petrillo policy was made _ possible, 
Dr. Hanson said, by the fact that 
some sixty members of both, some 
advanced students of the school, are 
members of the union. 

On Sept. 15 members of the Ober- 
lin, O., College faculty and _ staff 
signed an open letter requesting Thur- 
man Arnold to curb Petrillo’s ban 
against non-union student broadcasts. 
(See page 32.) 

In New York City, the membership 
of Local 802 of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians indorsed wunani- 


mously the fight of Petrillo, federation 
president, against recorded music and 
voted its “fullest confidence” in his 
leadership, it was announced on Sept. 
15. 

The local’s action had been expected 
but the vote was the first expression 
of opinion by any of the federation’s 
members since the union’s ban on re- 
cordings took effect on Aug. 1 and 
the Department of Justice started its 
anti-trust suit against the organiza- 
tion. The vote was taken at a mem- 
bership meeting on Sept. 14 in Palm 
Garden, 306 West Fifty-second Street, 
attended by a thousand musicians. 

Delegates to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention in Toronto 
unanimously adopted on Oct. 8 a reso- 
lution charging that the broadcasting 
industry, the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice and the press 
“ganged up” on the A. F. M. “and 
launched one of the most vicious cam- 
paigns in labor history in order to 
prevent a just and equitable solution” 
of the problem of the use of “live mu- 
sicians” for making records and tran- 
scriptions, 





Boston Symphony 
Board Asks Aid 


(Continued from page 4) 
expenses, about $150,000; for the 
maintenance of Symphony Hall, 
$86,000; for the maintenance of 
Tanglewood, $6,000; and the cus- 
tomary contribution to the Orches- 
tra’s Pension Fund of $7,000. To 
the orchestra’s receipts in addition 
to the income from concerts should 
be added $18,600 as interest upon 
the endowment of $400,000. “The 
deficit on the gross annual expendi- 
ture of nearly a million shows that 
our orchestra is-about 84% self- 
supporting and that only 16% of 
its annual needs must be supplied 
in gifts. Our operating results 
compare favorably with those of 
any other major orchestra in the 
country, some of which depend up- 
on contributions of $200,000 an- 
nually. The society known as the 
‘Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’ has included more than 
2,000 contributors in the past sev- 
eral years. 

It is interesting to note that the 
orchestra will play its engagement 
in Springfield as booked, the city 
fathers having voted the use of the 
auditorium there in defiance of the 
union—and Mr. Petrillo, 

So far as is known, the orchestra 
schedules call for 108 concerts, in 
Boston, Cambridge, Providence, 
New York, Brooklyn, New Haven, 
Hartford, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Ann Arbor, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, New Brunswick, New Lon- 
don, Philadelphia, Northampton and 
Worcester. The orchestra will also 
present the popular series of Youth 
Concerts with about seventy mem- 
bers under Wheeler Beckett, and 
the usual series of pops and espla- 
nade concerts. 

GrRAcE MAy STuTSMAN 





San Francisco Opera 

(Continued from page 3) 
the fact that San Francisco was 
having opera, and that a capacity 
audience which included represen- 
tatives of the armed forces of the 
United States, England, Australia 
and New Zealand, had assembled to 
see and hear it, was sufficient cause 
for gratitude to compensate for less 
vital matters. 


The performance afforded San 


Francisco opera goers their first 
view of Stella Roman as Aida, and 
she added greatly to the reputation 
she had established here last year. 
For her singing was genuinely ex- 
pressive and her voice lovely in 
quality. Her work in the third act 
brought her a well merited ovation. 
As a matter of fact, it was not 
until the third act that the per- 
formance had gained real momen- 
tum and the principal singers could 
be heard at their best. Frederick 
Jagel, who got off to a very bad 
start, thanks partly to differing 
ideas of tempo between the stage 
folk and the orchestra pit, regained 
his professional poise and joined 
with Miss Roman in sustaining the 
excellence of the Nile scene. Bruna 
Castagna was the ample voiced and 
competent Amneris, and Robert 
Weede turned in a finely sustained 
performance as Amonasro. Ezio 
Pinza was the impressive Ramfis, 
Lorenzo Alvary the King, Paul 
Walti, the Messenger, and Thelma 
Votipka the offstage Priestess. 


Staging Is Effective 


Chorus and ballet, both of which 
had undergone many changes due 
to national contingencies, added to 
the effectiveness of the stage pic- 
ture and _ indicated capabilities 
which should be further realized 
in subsequent performances. Ar- 
mando Agnini’s staging was color- 
ful and theatrically impressive. The 
fact that three trumpeters were so 
engrossed in the spectacle that they 
forgot their cues until they heard 
Mr. Merola trying to give an imi- 
tation of all three of them from the 
orchestra pit, added a touch of 
comedy to the triumphal festivities. 

Maryory M. FISHER 
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AT RE-DEDICATION OF NURSES IN SCRANTON 
Dr. Frieder Weissmann, New Conductor of the Scranton Philharmonic, with (Left to 
right), Gwen Dew, Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Ann Bernatitus, and Mrs. Harold 
Scragg 


SCRANTON, Pa., Oct. 10.—The 
Scranton Philharmonic, under the 
baton of its new conductor, Dr. 
Frieder Weismann, who succeeds 
George Sebastian, appeared at a re- 
dedication of nurses in Masonic 
Temple on Sept. 20, making its 
first appearance of the season. 
Playing the Beethoven Fifth Sym- 
phony, the orchestra won the 
hearty applause of the capacity au- 
dience. Llewelyn Jones gave an 
organ recital preceding the meet- 
ing. The Philharmonic will form- 
ally open its season on Nov. 16 
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TORONTO PLAYERS 
PRESENT SOLOISTS 


Hatfield, Glenn, Van DenBerg 
and Nelsova Appear Under 
Three Conductors 


Toronto, Oct. 10.—Sir Ernest 
MacMillan was guest conductor for 
the pair of concerts of the Toronto 
Philharmonic on Sept. 3 and 10. 
On the first program he had as 
guest soloist Lansing Hatfield, the 
young American baritone. Mr. 
Hatfield was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the near-capacity, audi- 
ence. He sang with the-orchestra 
the aria, ‘I] Lacerato Spirito’ from 
‘Simon Boccanegra’. Earlier on 
the program he gave a group of 
songs with piano accompaniment. 
The music of the orchestra includ- 
ed two works of especial interest: 
Roger Quilter’s ‘Children’s Over- 
ture’ and the first Canadian per- 
formances of ‘The Bright Land’ for 
string orchestra by the contempo- 
rary American composer, Harold 
Triggs. The major orchestral 
selection was the Symphony No. 
2 by Brahms. 


Young Violinist Welcomed 


Carroll Glenn, violinist, made her 
first Toronto appearance with the 
orchestra on Sept. 10. With the 
orchestra Miss Glenn played Brahms’ 
Concerto in D, and earlier on the 
program gave a group of solos. The 
young guest artist was repeatedly re- 
called and generously responded with 
encores. Sir Ernest had chosen a 
program of standard works for the 
orchestra: Prelude and Fugue in G 
Minor, Bach; Symphony in F Sharp 
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with Leonard Warren as guest. 
Of the persons shown in the ac- 
companying photograph with Dr. 
Weissmann, Gwen Dew is an 
American newspaper woman who 
was held prisoner by the Japanese 
for eight months in Hong Kong; 
Mrs. Worthington Scranton, was 
chairman of the meeting of nurses; 
Anna Bernatitus, a Navy nurse 
from Exeter, Pa., was in the last 
party to leave Corregidor before 
it fell, and Mrs. Harold A. Scragg 
is president of the Scranton Phil- 
harmonic. D. E. Jones 


Minor, Haydn, and Ravel’s Spanish 
Rhapsody. 

Cesar Borré made a return appear- 
ance with the Toronto Philharmonic 
as guest conductor on Sept. 17. The 
guest soloist was Atty Van Den 
Berg, dancer. Although this was 
Miss Van Den Berg’s first appear- 
ance with the orchestra, she was 
known to Toronto audiences through 
her appearance with the Jooss Bal- 
let and was given a most cordial re- 
ception. Her program was of par- 
ticular interest due to the inclusion 
of the ‘Prodigal Daughter’ by Shos- 
takovich, and ‘City Life’ by George 
Gershwin; her other works were fine 
examples of her imaginative interpre- 
tation and ranged from the Gavotte 
by Bach to ‘La Vida Breve’ by Falla. 

Mr. Borré and the orchestra played 
the Prelude ‘Le Deluge’ of Saint- 
Saéns, and the ‘Coronation March’ 
from ‘Le Prophéte’ by Meyerbeer, 
and offered as the major items on the 
program the ‘Sheherazade’ Suite by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and  Massenet’s 
‘Scénes Napolitaines’, On this, his 
final appearance with the orchestra 
for the present season, Mr. Borré 
was acclaimed by the audience, with 
whom he is a favorite. 


Kindler Returns 


On Sept. 24, Hans Kindler returned 
to give the first of a pair of concerts 
as guest, having appeared with the 
orchestra in two concerts earlier in 
the season. Dr. Kindler gave dis- 
tinctive interpretations of the Polo- 
naise from ‘Eugene Onegin’ by Tchai- 
kovsky, and ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ 
by Mozart, and the Overture to ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ by Weber. The major 
work was the Concerto in A Minor 
for ‘cello and orchestra by Saint- 
Saéns, the soloist being Zara Nel- 
sova. Miss Nelsova, a Canadian born 
in Winnipeg, is at present the leader 
of the ’cello section of the Toronto 
Symphony. The Concerto was a tri- 
umph for Mr. Kindler and Miss Nel- 
sova. For a group of solos she chose 


Piatigorsky’s arrangement of Weber's 
Adagio and Rondo, Nocturne in E 
Flat by Chopin-Sarasate, and ‘Elfen- 
tanz’ by Popper. 

Ropert H. Roperts 


CHICAGO FORCES 
FORECAST SEASON 


Stock to Lead Own ‘March 
and Hymn to Democracy’ 
at Opening Concert 


Cuicaco, Oct. 11—The Chicago 
Symphony, under the baton of Dr. 
Frederick Stock, will begin its 
fifty-second season on Oct. 15 when 
a ‘March and Hymn to Democra- 
cy’ by Dr. Stock will be performed. 
Other concerts in the first two 
weeks will take place on Oct. 16, 
22, 23 and 27. This will be Dr. 
Stock’s thirty-eighth season as con- 
ductor; Dr. Hans Lange will enter 
his seventh associate conductor. 

The soloists who will appear in- 
clude Claudio Arrau, Eugenia Bux- 
ton, Edward Collins, Arnaldo Es- 
trella, Sidney Foster, Leonard Pen- 
nario, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Artur 
Rubinstein, Artur Schnabel, Lubo- 


shutz and Nemenoff and Hilde 
Somer, pianists; Mischa Elman, 
Zino Francescatti, Carroll Glenn, 


Jascha Heifetz, Fritz Kreisler, Pa- 
tricia Travers, John Weicher and 
Robert Quick, violinists; Milton 
Preves, viola, and Edmund Kurtz 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellists. 
The season will include the sym- 
phony series of twenty-eight Thurs- 
day evenings, twenty-eight Friday 
afternoons (repetitions of the 
Thursday evening programs), and 
twelve Tuesday afternoons. There 
will also be two identical series of 
concerts for Young People, the Sat- 
urday evening popular concerts and 
the usual series of concerts in Mil- 
waukee. Due to the uncertainties 
of travel, no out-of-town tour is 
contemplated. The season will 
cover a period of twenty-nine weeks 
and will close on April 30. All con- 
certs will be given in Orchestra 


Hall. 





CHICAGO TO OPEN 
WITH ‘RIGOLETTO’ 





Begins Subscription Season Proper 
Following ‘Lakmé’; ‘Halka’ 
Scheduled 


Cuicaco, Oct. 10.—Following 
the announcement of ‘Lakmé’ as its 
pre-season opening night perform- 
ance on Nov. 7, the Chicago Opera 
Company plans to open the sub- 
scription season proper with ‘Rigo- 
letto’ on Nov. 9. Josephine An- 
toine, Anna Kaskas, Jan Kiepura, 
John Charles Thomas, and Nicola 
Moscona, who will be making his 
Chicago operatic debut, will be in 
the cast. 

Jarmila Novotna, soprano, has 
been added to the roster of artists 
for the coming season. 

For the first time in its history, 
the Chicago Opera Company this 
year will include a Polish opera, 
‘Halka’, in its official subscription 
repertoire. In order to cooperate 
fully with the opera company in 
making the attendance at this event 
an outstanding one, and to encour- 
age the presentation of Polish 
opera and artists in the future, a 
Polish» Opera Guild has _ been 
formed. 





NATIONAL 
CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Concert Division 


Marks Levine, Director 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 
OPERA -CONCERT - RADIO - SCREEN 





JEAN 


DickENSON 
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Metropolitan Opera 





LUBOSHUTZ 
NEMENOFF 


Considered by many the 
best duo pianists of today. 
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Behymer Celebrates 80th Birthday 


(Continued from page 7) 

daughter on a trip to Europe and Schumann- 
Heink came along with one of her sons, Fer- 
dinand. Bayreuth was the objective. When 
“Bee” got back from that trip he had not only 
given his daughter the time of her life, raised 
more money at a ship’s concert than any other 
American manager had done (he had spotted 
a Los Angeles banker on board and tackled 
him for a $500 check before the concert be- 
gan), but he had arranged for the production 
of Max Rheinhardt’s ‘Everyman’ and furthered 
his 25-year plan of producing “The Ring” op- 
eras in Southern California. 

The honor of having presented the first per- 
formance of Puccini’s ‘La Boheme’ in the 
United States, Oct. 14, 1897, and the first local 
performance of ‘Bohéme’ given by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, April 4, 1901, with 
Melba as Mimi and Fritzi Scheff as Musetta is 
one L. E, likes to brag about. In 1914 he gave 
one of the ten performances of ‘Parsifal’ by 
the Metropolitan in America, the only time it 
has been given on the Coast. He brought 
Rheinhardt’s ‘Miracle’ play twice to the city. 

Bringing the best Europe had to offer did 
not prevent his sponsoring the first concerts 
of artists who originated in the West. Ruth 
St. Denis, Alice Gentle, Isadora Duncan, as a 
young girl from San Francisco, Maud Allan, 
Alfred Wallenstein, Sybil Sanderson, Emma 
Nevada (who, contrary to general opinion did 
not come from the State of Nevada but the 
California county of Nevada, from which she 
took her name), Lawrence Tibbett, Mario 
Chamlee, ‘Cabiria’, the first motion picture to 
be given with a full orchestra and chorus as ac- 
companiment in Trinity Auditorium in 1913, 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman’s ‘Shanewis’, 
Hollywood Bowl’s first grand opera, are but 
a few he could cite. 

In the early nineties, he helped organize the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra under Har- 
ley Hamilton. It preceded the present major 
orchestra of Southern California, which he 
also organized, the Philharmonic, backed by 
W. A. Clark, Jr., and having its first concerts 
under his management in 1919, with Walter 
Henry Rothwell conducting. The first Women’s 
Orchestra of symphonic calibre in the coun- 
try was fostered by Mr. Behymer under Ham- 
ilton’s direction in 1894. 


Fracas Leads to Gift of Oratory 


He has had to maneuver and cajole and 
threaten the inhabitants to get backing for these 
adventures in art. That is why he has devel- 
oped his talent as a public speaker. In the 
old days he was too self-conscious, actually too 
shy, to go on the platform. A silver-tongued 
man of wealth, education, polish and gifts as 
a diplomat, Fred W. Blanchard, who built the 
first music hall and studios, the Blanchard 
Building opposite the old City Hall where the 
politicians came across the street for orders, 
did all Behymer’s talking for years. Then one 
day in 1915 a rebellion broke out back-stage 
at the rehearsal of ‘Fairyland’, conducted by 
Alfred Hertz for the Federation of Music 
Clubs biennial. 

“Bee” was very busy in another part of the 
city. He practically ran that Federation con- 
vention and had to be everywhere. The wor- 
ried Blanchard was capable of handling any- 
thing in front of the curtain but he was over- 
whelmed by the fight which developed between 
the then great conductor from the Metropolitan 
and the scene-shifters. So “Bee” went down 
and intimidated the belligerents with a crow- 
bar and a fiery brand of oratory. His anger 
made him forget his diffidence. 

Curtain speeches, after-dinner speeches, in- 
troductions and lectures and reminiscenses are 
now part of his daily activities. His story- 
telling and word-painting grow more pointed 
and more interesting with the years. He never 
uses a note nor misses a point. This gift of 
dramatizing the artists, the life and the people 
of the West and his own large part in its de- 
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velopment is the principal element of his suc- 
cess. There are not many orators of his school 
left. He is sure of an admiring audience that 
is affectionate and attentive every time he rises 
to speak. 

An inveterate reader, his long connection 
with books, which began with selling them to 
the farmers of the Middle West and continued 
with clerking in a book-sfOre in 1893, and a 
close association with the chief bookman of 
the town, C. C, Parker, has aided him enorm- 
ously. He still runs brief book-reviews in the 
Philharmonic program magazines and collects 
books which have to be stacked in his office to 
the ceilings, because his wife cannot find room 
for them in their home. It is a smaller home 
than the one near Westlake Park which burned 
three years ago. 

It was to that house the Behymers invited 
an enthusiastic little group after ‘Julius Caesar’ 
was presented in Hollywood Canyon in 1920. 
The Hollywood Theatre Alliance was formed 
from that group and the Hollywood Bowl As- 
sociation grew out of it. 


Proud of Theatre Associations 


The theater has always been more than a 
hobby of Mr. Behymer’s. He is proud of hav- 
ing had a hand in the Los Angeles appearance 
of Sarah Bernhardt in ‘Tosca’ before the turn 
of the century, and of helping her in her later, 
sadder days when she came out here and had 
to give a performance in the dance hall on the 
Venice pier. Eleanora Duse made her last ap- 
pearance here under his banner and he was 
the man responsible for the Los Angeles 
Repertory Theatre, which Simeon Gest, brother 
of the late Morris, started in 1928. Frederic 
Warde, the actor, was a life-long friend and 
so was Burr McIntosh. 

When sound came to moving pictures by 
way of the Fox Movietone, Mr. Behymer was 
appointed chief advisor of all musical features. 
He has sold the studios many a singing-actor 
since. 

“Bee’s” birthdays, and most of all, his fiftieth 
wedding anniversary in January, 1936, when 
750 guests speaking in sixty-one foreign 
tongues and eloquent English, gathered to 
honor Mr. and Mrs, Behymer, have been civic 
occasions, widely chronicled in the newspapers. 

In 1933 the Mayor, another pioneer named 
Porter, extolled his virtues at a dinner ar- 
ranged by a notable committee which included 
Joseph Scott, Sheriff Biscailuz, Rabbi Edgar 
F. Magnin, Archbishop Conaty, Leon Rains 
(the American basso who sang leads in the 
Dresden Royal Opera for ten years and came 
here to retire but was pushed into opera-pro- 
ducing at Santa Monica by the impresario), 
Louis B. Mayer of MGM, Doris Kenyon, Sid 
Grauman, Elsa Alsen, whom “Bee” presented 
with the German Opera Company on two West- 
ern tours, Mrs. Modini Wood, whose husband 
backed the first opera house where “Bee” 
worked and a social arbiter who has always 
sponsored culture, and most of the representa- 
tives of foreign governments who were in the 
city. 

Mayor Porter reminded his hearers on that 
day of the fact that sixty-five per cent of the 
population in Los Angeles had arrived in the 
last fifteen years, and couldn’t possibly know 
of the labors of such men as Behymer, who 
had given this prosperous town a soul. Happy 
response came from the honored guest, as 
usual. He replied that he had only wanted 
Los Angeles to have the best. ‘Commerce 
alone never made a city. Some cities of the 
past have prospered, grown great and died, 
and time has buried them because they glori- 
fied material things alone. But nobody has to 
go digging up Athens, which glorified the 
arts.” 

That started the talk about building the 
“Athens of America” in Los Angeles County. 
The real estate subdividers even plotted an 
Athens-on-the-hill but nothing much has been 
done about it. However, Mr. Behymer will 


never give up the idea of building a magnifi- 
cent opera house that will put San Francisco’s 
beautitul Memorial Opera House in the shade. 
He has a franchise for a National Conserva- 
tory and he has never abandoned the idea of 
creating a huge trust fund to subsidize the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Hollywood Bowl 
and an endowed theater for the non-profit pro- 
duction of dance and drama. He has enter- 
tained such ideas ever since he played theater 
with his schoolmates, Charles L. Wagner, now 
New York’s stormy petrel among managers, 
and Robert Root, landscape painter, in Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 


Broken Bones But Unbroken Spirit 


No circumstances has ever altered his de- 
termination not to give up. A bare half-hour 
after his worst automobile accident on March 
20, 1936, his present secretary, “Rosie” Rosen- 
thal, peered fearfully at him from behind a 
screen. He lay there in the Receiving Hospi- 
tal, quiet because he was under doctor’s orders, 
but thinking fast as usual. When he spied 
Mrs. Rosenthal he roared: “Where are your 
pencil and paper? We've got to get busy on 
telegrams and letters.” Train schedules, Junior 
League programs for Friday afternoons only, 
Redland’s preferences in pianists and San 
Diego’s choice of ballets were all-important 
matters as far as he was concerned, and he 
wanted to get them straightened out before the 
doctors began giving him anesthetics and 
straightening his broken bones. 

He doesn’t too much mind being in the hos- 
pital for after he starts convalescing, they send 
players over from the Pasadena Playhouse to 
put on one-act shows in his room, the artists 
come to see him and cheer him with checks 
and he keeps two secretaries, one very efficient 
wife and several nurses busy, getting things 
done on the outside. 

When the very grand Simpson Auditorium 
was opened in 1904 (it is now the First Church 
of Christ Scientist and still has the finest 
acoustics in town), the Behymer artists were 
moved way out on Hope Street near Seventh. 
For several seasons Behymer invariably opened 
with a pianist and the worst downpour of the 
winter. Finally he decided it was the instru- 
ment they played that attracted the rain on his 
first night, so he switched to prima donnas to 
bring him luck. 

His concerts and the first programs of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra (the name Philhar- 
monic being given it by Mr. Behymer to tie 
in with his Philharmonic Artists’ series), were 
moved again to the new Trinity Auditorium 
in 1904, and in 1906 he established himself 
in the famous tower offices on the top floor 
of the Temple Auditorium Building, as it was 
called by the church which built it. Soon the 
public took matters into its own hands and 
changed its name to the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. 

Ghosts of Nordica, Gadski, Caruso and 
others sighed when “Bee” had to move down 
to the fourth floor in 1938 from that attic. He 
had loved those cluttered offices for thirty-one 
years. Now the building was to have its face 
lifted and he had to leave the grand piano 
nook where de Pachmann had talked to him 
as he played and Emma Eames. had entertained 
him with her songs. John Philip Sousa had 
been a frequent visitor there and Sousa’s friend 
and manager, Harry Askin, had there made 
love to “Bee’s” associate and secretary, Rena 
MacDonald, and carried her away with him to 
New York. 

“Workmen are going to raise the roof 
he lamented on moving day. “I raised the roof 
when I found out about it but they told me I 
ought to be glad to make way for progress. 
Probably they will put me down among the 
steam pipes—but wherever it is, I know I 
won't like it.” But he does like it on the 
fourth floor now with his priceless pictures 
covering the wall and his books in every alcove. 
There he holds court and pronounces sound 
judgments on the musical affairs of the West- 
ern States, carrying half a dozen trains of 
thought at one time, keeping two phones going 
most of the time and reaching for papers piled 
up on two roll-top desks. 
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HUTCHESON SEES WAR AS 


As Social Aspects of Music 
Become More Important, 
Demand for Artists Grows 


By ERNEST HUTCHESON 
As Told to RoBert SABIN 


USIC students today should be en- 
M couraged to get out and do things, for 
the war has brought cultural needs as 
well as material needs which must be satisfied. 
The social aspects of music are becoming in- 
creasingly important, and musicians will have a 
great opportunity to use their talents both for 
the men in the armed forces and for those at 
home. So great has been the desire among 
musically gifted people to contribute time and 
effort in this way, that we offered a special 
course this Summer to train them for enter- 
tainment. Whether one takes part in a USO 
concert, or plays in a camp orchestra or band, 
or whether one organizes a neighborhood 
chamber music group or chorus, one is making 
music a more vital part of the war effort. 
Almost all of our important musical organi- 
zations will continue and although the prob- 
lems faced by musical education are serious, 
they will be overcome. No permanent harm 
will come to a young musical talent, in my 
opinion, if study is interrupted for a year or 
two by the war. Several of our most distin- 
guished artists today went through the last 
war and took up their careers afterwards suc- 
cessfully. It is sometimes argued that a break 
in the development or maintenance of musical 
technique, particulary of a virtuosic order, is 
highly injurious, but there are many examples 
to the contrary. Paderewski went for five years 
without practice before his reentry into the 
concert halls of this country after the last war, 
and yet he regained all of the ground which 
he had lost, although interruption of a musical 
career in later life is a far greater obstacle 
than it is in one’s youth. 


Army Seeking Talent 


The army itself is looking for musical talent. 
Both the army personnel and the authorities 
are far more musical than they were in the 
last war. Just the other day I talked with 
one of our students now in the army who is 
busy as a clarinetist and who is participating 
in a series of chamber music broadcasts. An- 
other is organist of the chapel in his camp. 
Still another is playing in a jazz band and in 
an orchestra in Iceland. For wherever our 
troops go, music goes with them. The army 
authorities are showing discrimination in find- 
ing musical talents and directing them to use- 
ful ends. They are being just as careful of the 
cultural skills at their disposal as they are of 
the mechanical skills. When I went to see the 
musical show ‘This Is the Army’ recently, I 
counted twenty-one Juilliard boys among the 
performers, including the conductor and the as- 
sistant conductor, There is opportunity for 
young musicians to keep in touch with music 
and to think about it. We must increase this 
opportunity with every means at our disposal 
both within the ranks of the armed forces and 
without. There is no need to worry about the 
purely technical problems. After all, as a cele- 
brated artist once said, technique is all in the 
brain. The young musician who has kept his 
interest and ambition alive, will be able to 
rebuild his technique. 

Musical conditions are very different this 
time from what they were during the last war. 
The tremendous increase in public interest in 
music has all come since then. Radio is still 
a young art, and the opera broadcasts are com- 
paratively recent, as are the symphonic pro- 
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grams which have brought music into millions 
of homes where it was never heard before. 
This change is reflected in the armed forces, 
where there is a far greater demand for music 
than ever before. 


In Time of War, Prepare for Peace 


There is an old adage that in time of peace 
a nation should prepare for war, but the re- 
verse is as obvious. In time of war we must 
prepare for peace, and musicians have a vital 
role to play in this preparation, We must carry 
on all of our musical institutions and organiza- 
tions, for if we lose the objects of cultural and 
humane life during the conflict, what will we 
have left to fight for? At the outbreak of the 
war, the directors of nearly all of the nation’s 
leading musical institutions met to discuss the 
future, and almost without exception they de- 
cided to keep going. We will need more and 
more musicians in the future, especially orches- 
tral players, radio staff artists and others in 
the new musical fields which are expanding. 
The more music we have in the world of the 
future the better. No one knows exactly what 
will happen, but we do know that we shall be 
better off with music, in any situation, than we 
should be without it. No talented young musi- 
cian should hesitate to take up a musical career 
because of present conditions. There have al- 
ways been some people without talent who tried 
a musical career for one reason or another. 
These might well devote themselves to some- 
thing else in a time of crisis. Under the war 
psychology only the best musicians will apply, 
I believe. But those who have faith in their 
ability and determination deserve every en- 
couragement. 


Lack of Men Singers a Problem 


A great number of talents has been with- 
drawn from school enrollments. The substan- 
tial drop in male enrollments has created a 
problem in opera casting. In a production of 
Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ which we are planning we 
have found one answer to this problem. By 
arranging the choruses for women’s voices, 
the opera can be performed entirely by women. 
Other music schools might well arrange such a 
production, if they also suffer a shortage of 
male voices. Teachers and conductors will 
have to use ingenuity in the coming seasons, 
Student orchestras, however, are flourishing. 
The young orchestral or chamber music play- 
er who enters the army may be able to continue 


STIMULUS TO STUDENTS 


No Harm to Young Talents 
Seen in the Interruption of 


Musical Studies by War 


his musical career in part, at least, for the 
army is developing orchestras and chamber 
music groups. 


Music a Means of Communication 


In many ways the crisis of the war may have 
a stimulating effect upon musical education. 
Students are working harder and with greater 
concentration. They are more anxious to do 
something with their music for others. It used 
to be considered clever to say that music was 
only a means of self expression, but we are 
heartily tired of that attitude today. If music 
were only a means of self expression, it would 
be a purely selfish activity, without any larger 
significance. On the contrary, it is only when 
music is a means of communication that it 
really lives. By taking it to the men in the 
services and by increasing the inspiration and 
sustaining power which it can exert at home 
young musicians will enrich their own lives 
and education. Nothing could be a stronger 
antidote to the escape mechanism, which is 
sometimes a temptation to the music student, 
than this use for music for social communica- 
tion, 

Towards the close of the last war the French 
government sent over to America an excellent 
band made up of young men who had studied 
in the Paris Conservatoire, entered the French 
army and who had been wounded and invalided 
out of service. Though they were no longer 
able to render combat service, they found in 
their musical ability a more enduring way to 
aid their country. Their performances were 
of very high quality, and they had obviously 
been able to continue their musical develop- 
ment in spite of the interruption in their 
careers. Today we realize that musical talent 
is just as valuable to the nation as any other 
sort of talent and we are in less danger of wast- 
ing it or misdirecting it than we were before. 

Economic and social conditions are changing 
constantly and they will undoubtedly affect the 
musical life of the nation. But the importance 
of music to the individual and to the society 
in which he lives is a fixed quantity. We should 
emphasize this in our teaching and we should 
help people to find new ways of making music 
count in their lives. Every time that a new- 
comer to the world of music, soldier or civilian, 
hears a recital and goes away with a desire 
to hear more, a contribution has been made to 
our musical life as a nation. And much can 
be achieved informally, through music in the 
home and in smaller gatherings. In the old 
days, a student felt satisfied if he brought a 
good lesson to his teacher. Today he should 
be urged to share his abilities with others and 
to work for their enjoyment as well as for his 
own progress. 

There is no need to proselytize for music to- 
day. Thanks to our orchestras, opera, radio, 
concert life and musical institutions of other 
sorts, a large and increasing public has been 
built up. What we must concentrate on is the 
maintenance of music under conditions of 
stress. We must carry on our organizations so 
that the people who want and need music more 
than ever before can hear it, and so that new 
music lovers can have the chance to develop 
their interest. But it is not only through large, 
established institutions that we can accomplish 
this. Each and every individual can play his 
part if he is shown how. There is a vast 
wealth of musical talent at our disposal. With 
courage and faith we need not fear for the 
future of music no matter what may come. 
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Heard and Cold 


By Evutauia §. BUTTELMAN 


T’S a long, long way to Parris additionally at Fontainebleau and 


Island, S. C., from Boston’s latterly at the Eastman School of 
Back Bay, but one of Boston’s Music. His Boston organ recitals 
foremost musicians recently made have long been musical events of 
the leap from his Gainsborough consequence annually. Having his 

St. home to a_ early training with the great or- 
southern train- gan master, the late Henry Dun- 


ham of the New England Conser- 
vatory, Mr. Schwab became one 
of that teacher’s most brilliant pu- 
pils. Indeed, in his memoirs, “The 
Life of a Musician’, Mr. Dunham, 
shortly prior to his death, paid 
high tribute to this outstanding stu- 
dent whose gifts he considered ex- 
ceptional even then, and whom he 
rated one of the best solo organists 
before the public, commenting on 
his talent for unusual registration. 

At Lasell Junior College in Au- 
burndale, Mass., where he has been 
instructor in piano, organ and re- 
lated theoretical subjects since 
1924, Mr. Schwab has been a vital 


ing camp as a 
private in the 
U. S. Marines, 
forsaking for 
the duration a 
lively profes- 
sional career 
as top - notch 
organist, pian- 
ist, teacher 
and choir di- 
rector. 
Harold F. 
Schwab, a na- 
tive of Los Angeles, is a graduate 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
iornia and the New England Con- 
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servatory, with a string of degrees force in the musical life of the 
trailing his name, and has studied school. His colleagues are enthusi- 
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ot his generous co- 
work with fel- 


astic in praise 
operative spirit in 
low-musicians. 

In recent years he has turned to 
composition with considerable suc- 
cess, some of his works having ap- 
peared on Boston ‘Pop’ concert 
programs. At the time of his en- 
listment he was engaged in writ- 
ing a concerto for violin and or- 
chestra. Many of the finest choirs 
in and near the metropolis have 
been trained by him; he was much 
in demand, also, as a piano accom- 
panist. 

George Sawyer Dunham, able 
director of the department of music 


at Lasell, has distributed Mr. 
Schwab’s classes among members 


of the music faculty, and work will 

proceed following, in large part, 

courses outlined by Mr. Schwab. 
*” x * 


Dr. Thomas Wilson, although re- 
tiring from active supervision of 
the music in the schools of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., after thirty-eight years 
in that position, will continue as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, 
where he has had responsibility for 
the music since 1903. 

Few educators have won 
fervent tributes from the 
they serve than has Dr. Wilson. 
His retirement elicited the most 
heart-warming expressions of love, 
admiration and respect from men 
and women, boys and girls, whose 
lives he had helped enrich by in- 
troduction to the beauty and spir- 
itual potency of music. 

Born in England, Dr. Wilson 
came to these shores as a boy. He 
is broadly educated, having at- 
tended many schools and universi- 
ties both here and in Europe: Chi- 
cago University, Boston Univer- 
sity, Columbia, the University of 
Madrid cathedral schools of En- 
gland and the continent, to men- 
tion a few, in addition to extensive 
travel in other parts of the world. 
He has studied with some of the 
world’s greatest organ masters, and 
is a member of the National Guild 
of Organists. 

During the first World War he 
was a director of YMCA music 
work, stationed in France and 
Italy, from which experience de- 
rived his strong belief in the value 
of music as a morale builder among 
troops and civilians. Since the out- 
break of the present war he has 
been a leader in the development 
of programs furthering desirable 
conditions in this regard. A thirty- 
second degree Mason, he is also a 
Rotarian, belongs to the In-and- 
About New York Club, the Eliza- 
beth Teachers Association, and the 
New Jersey Education Association 
in which he functioned for two 
years as president of the music sec- 
tion. 


more 
public 


* * * 
Iota Gamma chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota lately conferred the 
‘Ring of Excellence’ upon Cather- 
ine E. Strouse of the Emporia 
Teachers College faculty in rec- 
ognition of her splendid service to 
music in Kansas. Miss Strouse is 
widely known as a pioneer in the 
field of public school music educa- 
tion in the state, and has been an 






instructor on the campus of Empo- 


ria State College for more than 
three decades. 

Preceding her election to the 
presidency of the Southwestern 
MEC for the term of 1938-’39, she 
held office as treasurer of that or- 
ganization for several years. She 
is now on the board of directors of 
the Kansas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Kansas 
Music Educators, and chairman of 
a committee working to obtain a 
state music supervisor for Kansas, 
a project sponsored by Miss 
Strouse since its inception. 

Many of Miss Strouse’s theories 
of music education are embodied in 
articles from her pen appearing in 
various magazines representing 
that realm of endeavor. Most fa- 
vorable notice has also been ac- 
corded her music work with the 
4-H clubs at the state festivals in 
Manhattan, Kan. Currently she is 
collaborating with Margaret Lud- 


wig, of St. Paul, Minn., in prepar- 
ation of a music series for chil- 
dren. 

* * + 


Advancement is announced for 
Lois Grammer, formerly connected 
with the schools of Ludington. 
Michigan. Miss Grammer is now 
assuming duty as the newly-chosen 
head of the school music depart- 
ment of the Conservatory at Morn- 
ingside College in Sioux City, 
lowa. 





Beryl Rubinstein Enters Army 

CLEVELAND, Ouro, Oct. 10.—Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist, and director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, has 
entered the United States army as a 
captain, and is stationed at Fort Knox. 
Captain Rubinstein will serve as a 
special service officer to develop and 
direct musical activities in the camps 
within the Fifth Corps Area. 

During his absence the institute will 
be run by a faculty committee, with 
Ward Lewis as dean, at the head. 
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CHARLES A. 


BAKER 


Faculty: Juilliard S 
COACH— CONDUCTOR 
o—Opera—General 


Oratori Repertoire 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. SU 7-3300-2860 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 
817 Carnegie Hall, 7th Av. & 56th St., N.Y. 
Phone: COlumbus 5-5965 


oye BARTHELSON 


Pianist - Composer - Lecturer 
Available 1942-43 
Inc. 


Leigh Lecture Bureau, 
$21 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist-Coach 


Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., 
N. Y. Tel. CIrcle 7-3900 Apartment 1023 


Raoul 


COU YAS 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 50 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: SU. 7-4950 


Betsy Culp Dornay 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


“I am deeply grateful for your artistic 
guidance and hope to continue working 
with you apes 5 

—LUCILLE MANNERS. 
MANNERS. 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN, radio and opera 
soprano, student at the Dornay-Culp stu- 
dios from 1934 to 1939. 

344 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. TRafalgar 7-4999 


CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t Cond’r Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR— COACH 
a and Concert Repertoire 
‘ent House Studie, Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 
307 E. 44th St., N.Y. Tel.: MUrray Hill 4-4800 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. ¥.C. TR. 7-2305 


JANE FREUND-NAUEN 


Eminent European Vocal Teacher 
Fermerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
(Method — Jean De Reszke) 
Studio: 175 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. SC. 4-4864 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


Provision for Resident Students 
Circular Upon Request 


hard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Now York Studio: 140 E. 58th St. — RE. 4-5754 


IVAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 


Studio: 170 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Phone: TRaf. 7.8378 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 


The Dorilton, 171 W. 7ist St., New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


ARTHUR GERRY 


Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 269 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. - EN. 2-2950 


EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Faculty Member, Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
Limited number of private pupils accepted. 
30 Overhill Road, Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 












































Institute of Musical Art 
Begins Season 

The Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music began its 
thirty-seventh season on Oct. 1. 
Registration of old students took 
place on Sept. 21, 22 and 23, and new 
students on Sept. 25, 26 and 28. The 
preparatory department also began on 
Oct. 1. Private lessons are given at 
preparatory centers which have been 
established in Manhattan, Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Long Island and Westches- 
ter. In addition to this work, stu- 
dents at these centers meet for class 
lessons on Saturday mornings at the 
institute, 


Leirens Joins Faculty of New 
School 


Charles Leirens of Brussels, for- 
merly Belgian correspondent of Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA, has become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New School 
where he will give courses entitled: 
‘Intelligent Listening for the Un- 
trained Music Lover,’ and ‘Ear Train- 
ing: Introduction to Music’. Other 
new courses will be offered by Ernest 
T. Ferand, Henry Cowell, Max Graf, 
Jascha Horenstein, Robert Goffin and 
Leonard Feather. 


Fritz Mahler Reopens Studio 


Fritz Mahler, who recently com- 
pleted his fourth season as a member 
of the Summer faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music, has reopened his 
studio for the teaching of elementary 
and advanced conducting as well as 
analysis of classic and modern sym- 
phonic literature. There will be 
classes of limited numbers as well as 
solo instruction. 


C. Yon Reopens Studio 


Constantino Yon, who specializes in 
voice development, has reopened his 
New York City studio. Mr. Yon re- 
cently returned from the upper Adi- 
rondack mountain section of New 
York, where he spent his Summer va- 
cation. Mr. Yon also gives instruc- 
tion in English, French and Italian 
repertoire. 


Frances Newsome to Teach at 
Bennington College 


BENNINGTON, Vt. Oct. 10.— 
Frances Newsome has become a 
member of the faculty of Bennington 
College. Miss Newsome will be con- 
nected with the vocal department of 
the College, and will also have classes 
in radio and recording techniques. 


Hubert Joins Hartt School Faculty 


Marcel Hubert has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Julius Hartt School of 


Music in Hartford, Conn., as head of 
its ‘cello department, and has also been 
extensively booked for another coast 
to coast tour. He was to start his 
season playing before the Bohemians 
in New York City on Oct. 12. He 
makes his next scheduled metropoli- 
tan appearance on the Major Sub- 
scription Series at the Kaufmann 
Auditorium of the YMHA on Dec. 13 


Harriet Eudora Barrows Opens 
New Studio 


Harriet Eudora Barrows, teacher 
of singing, has opened her new studio 
in New York in Carnegie Hall. Miss 
Barrows will continue to teach in 
Trinity Court, Boston, on Thursdays 
and Fridays of each week. 
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Collins Bain, tenor, pupil of Helen 
Chase, teacher of singing, has signed 
a contract for commercial recordings. 
A song by Mr. Bain, ‘The Big 
Parade’ has recently been published. 
Lavinia White, soprano, is singing in 
the production of ‘The Pirate’ with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn _ Fontanne. 
Jeanne Lee, mezzo-soprano, made ap- 
pearances in costume recitals during 
the Summer. Kathryn Corwin, so- 
prano, will make her debut in the 
Town Hall next April and Lillian 
Stephens, soprano, will appear in the 
same auditorium. All are pupils of 
Miss Chase, who has reopened her 
New York studio for the season. 


+ * * 


Beatrice Donley, contralto, pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, who was soloist 
for ten weeks at Duke University, re- 
cently assumed the position of head 
of the voice department at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. She is also 
scheduled for a series of concerts 
through the South during the season. 
Mme. Gescheidt reopened her studio 
on Sept, 1. 


* * * 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, and teach- 
cr, has returned from Los Angeles, 
where she was heard in two concerts. 
She has resumed her teaching both at 
her New York studio and in Patter- 
son, N. Y., aiso as head of the voice 


department of Drew Seminary, at 
Carmel, N. Y. 

* * * 
Jean Cubbage, pupil of Francis 


Rogers, soloist at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Greenwich, Conn., 
has gone under the management of the 
National Music League. 
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160 West 73rd Street, New York City 
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SPANISH SONGS FROM TEXAS’ 

AN ENLIGHTENING COLLECTION 
OURTEEN Traditional Spanish 
Songs from Texas, transcribed by 

Gustavo Duran from recordings made 

in Texas by John A., Ruby T. and 

Alan Lomax, have been published by 

the Music Division of the Pan Ameri- 

can Union in Washington as Volume 

No. 4 of its Music Series. These 

songs are offered as “a genuine sam- 

ple of the music that the people of 

Texas use to accompany the narra- 

tion of the little and big events of 

their life, their festivities and ceremo- 
nies, and their hours of leisure and 
recreation”. Naturally, this applies 
more especially to the Spanish-speak- 
ing elements of the population, includ- 
ing the descendants of the first groups 
of colonists from the Canary Islands. 

Mr. Duran notes that Spanish- 
speaking singers have vocal peculiari- 
ties that tend to change the melody of 
any song and convert it into some- 
thing Hispanic, no matter how foreign 
it may be. This process, he adds, is 
intensified by the innate tendency of 
the singer to use the grace notes, ap- 
poggiaturas, portamentos, etc., com- 
mon, almost without exception to the 
Spanish-speaking peoples of the Old 
and New Worlds. And he quotes F. 
S. Curtis to the effect that “at some 
period in singing a Spanish song 
words must be cramped and tele- 
scoped to fit the music, at others they 
must be stretched, and at still others 
grace notes must be introduced to 
carry a plethora of words”. 

Consequently, the written notation 
is not to be taken as an immutable 
norm to be rigidly followed. The four- 
teen melodies here included are given 
as Hispanic in their present form, 
whether the origin really be Spanish, 
Mexican or Italian, Central Euro- 
pean or North American. 

Just the simple melodies are given, 
with an occasional second voice a 
third or a sixth below. Most of the 
songs were recorded from singers, 
either individuals or groups, in 
Brownsville or San Antonio, while 
two were found in Cotulla and one 
in Houston. Four examples of the 
story-telling ‘Corrido’, or “Tragedia’, 
are given, while among the others are 
a variant of the widely familiar ‘La 
Cachoucha’ and a Christmas carol, 
‘Adiés, Nifio Chiquitito’. Historical 
data have been supplied wherever 
available. 

This is a collection that will in- 
trigue all interested in the folklore of 
this country and the complex strands 
that have entered into its culture. Its 
value would have been greatly en- 
hanced, however, had English trans- 
lations have provided for the Spanish 
texts. 


CLARINETISTS AND TRUMPETERS 
RECEIVE NEW MATERIAL 
| bal way of offering the clarinetist 


an excellent opportunity to learn 
how to play Bach with a true under- 


NEW MUSIC: Sectional, Christmas and Instrumental Works Released 








Simeon Bellison 


Gustavo Duran 


standing of his style, the master’s 
music in its original form containing 
so little opportunity for the clarinet, 
Simeon Bellison has taken a typical 
Bach sonata, one in G Major, in hand 
and arranged it for clarinet and piano. 
Mr. Bellison, with his long experience 
as a clarinetist in prominent orches- 
tras woven into his equipment, has 
done his work knowingly and made a 
valuable contribution to the limited 
solo literature of his instrument. 

And in addition to this he has made 
admirable transcriptions likewise for 
clarinet and piano of two excerpts 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff operas, the 
Introduetion and ‘Hymn to the Sun’ 
from ‘Le Coq d’or’ and the Inter- 
mezzo from ‘The Tsar’s Bride’, and 
has revised the Fritz Kroepsch Fan- 
tasie on the music of Weber’s ‘Der 
Freischiitz’. These are all published 
by Carl Fischer. 

The same firm has shown similar 
solicitude for players of the cornet by 
bringing out a transcription for cor- 
net in B Flat of a Haydn Concerto, 
originally for clarino in E Flat, by A. 
Goeyens, who has provided a piano 
accompaniment and cadenzas; a Polka 
entitled ‘The Devil’s Tongue’ by 
Hugo Schmidt for trumpet, or cornet, 
and piano; and new editions of stand- 
ard studies for the instrument. These 
are the celebrated Gatti Duets, thirty- 
three duets for trumpets (or cornets, 
altos, baritones or trombones in the 
treble clef) by Domencico Gatti, and 
a revised edition by Fr. Gumbert and 
Franz Herbst of C. Kopprasch’s Sixty 
Selected Studies for Trumpet (B-flat 
cornet, E-flat alto or B-flat baritone 
in the treble clef), issued in two 
books, almost equally divided. 


CHRISTMAS SONG, MANY CAROLS 
IN THE LATEST GRAY SHEAF 


N a sheaf of new Christmas music 

from the press of the H. W. Gray 
Co. a Christmas song for low voice 
entitled ‘I Saw a Maiden Fair’, by 
Grace Bush, commands immediate at- 
tention by virtue of the alluringly 
quaint and naive character of its mu- 
sic, which parallels the quaintness of 
the traditional thirteenth century 
words in striking fashion. It is a lit- 
tle song of unusual appeal and origi- 
nality of treatment. The voice line is 
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featured on her Radio Programs 


by Vivian Della Chiesa 


THINK ON ME 


by ALICIA ANN SCOTT 
arr. by Carol Perrenot 


High — Medium — Low 


Gi. Musi Curb, wD 46h A, Now York, 
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amply flexible within the compass of a 
minor ninth. 

Otherwise the Christmas novelties 
are choral, and of these two are the 
work of Clarence Dickinson. One is 
an original anthem for mixed voices, 
with alto or baritone solo, entitled 
‘Still There Is Bethlehem’, a loftily 
conceived setting of a poem by Nancy 
Byrd Turner, in which the choral 
part comes in only at the end to in- 
tensify the effect of the long but elo- 
quent solo, while the other, ‘Thou, 
the Highest’, is a notably tasteful ar- 
rangement of a devotional ancient 
Syrian carol for mixed voices, with 
soprano or tenor solo, for which 
Helen A. Dickinson has written an 
English text. 

Another outstanding work is the 
fine cantata, ‘Glory to God’, for mixed 
voices with soprano solo, by Freder- 
ick C. Schreiber, with text taken from 
St. Luke. This is an extended com- 
position admirably planned and writ- 
ten and of inspiring effect. Using as 
the title ‘The Christmas Bells’ Nadine 
Moore has made a beautiful, joyously 
rhythmic setting for two-part wo- 
men’s chorus of a familiar Longfellow 
poem singularly appropriate at this 
time, beginning ‘I heard the bells on 
Christmas Day’. There is medieval 
beauty and charm in W. A. Golds- 
worthy’s ‘The Shepherd’s Song’, with 
early Seventeenth Century words, for 
mixed voices with junior choir or two 
solo voices; in Louise Phebe Stone’s 
‘Hail the Night, All Hail the Morn’ 
in the Dorian Mode, for women’s 
voices in four parts; and in Robert 
Hernried’s tender and _ individually 
conceived ‘The Child Jesus’, for three- 
part women’s chorus. There is a 
quaint flavor also in John Reymes- 
King’s lilting arrangement of Chris- 
tian People’, a Sevententh Century 
Italian carol, for mixed voices. 

An excellent carol for mixed voices 
in four parts is the ‘Manger Carol’, 
with both words and music by 
Charles O. Banks, and another of the 
finer new ones is ‘The Searching 
Carol’ by Ralph E. Marryott, also for 
mixed voices. Then for unison sing- 
ing or two-part women’s chorus there 
is a full-throated and simply written 
anthem, ‘Song of Joy’, by Curtis 
York, while Alfred Whitehead has 
adapted music from an Andantino by 
Gustav Merkel for his ‘Child Jesus 
Came to Earth This Day’ for mixed 
voices. Finally, Arthur Hall has ar- 
ranged Richard Donovan’s fine ‘How 
Far Is It to Bethlehem’ for four-part 
men’s chorus, and the Michael Prae- 
torius setting of the lovely ‘I Know 
a Rose-Tree Springing’, the theme of 
Brahms’s chorale prelude, Op. 
No. 8 is published for four-part 
mixed chorus. 
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A SET OF PIANO VARIATIONS 
AND A RUSSO-BRAZILIAN PIECE 


WO new piano pieces of strongly 

individual character by Nicolas 
Slonimsky come from Axelrod Music 
Publications. One is a set of Varia- 
tions On a Kindergarten Tune and 
the other, a ‘Modinha Russo-Brasil- 
eira’. 

Pianists will find the Variations in- 
triguingly ingenious and amusing. 
Taking as his basic melody a gaily 
lilting little Brazilian song sung by 
children about a toy balloon that falls 
into the sand, Mr. Slonimsky has -de- 
vised half a dozen sharply contrastéd 
variants and elaborations, ranging 
from one in the style of a music box, 
appropriately restricted to the upper 
reaches of the keyboard, to one that 
pictures a circus parade and suggests 
the characteristic blare of a_ brass 
band. In between is one that is pur- 
posely spread all over the keyboard, 
so completely as to embrace even the 
extreme notes at each end, and then 
follow a properly doleful little one in 
the minor mode and one that vividly 






imitates a xylophone. The fifth, 
headed “With apologies to Brahms”, 
adroitly captures a characteristically 
Brahmsian feeling and mood and em- 
ploys unmistakably Brahmsian _hall- 
marks of harmonic progressions and 


widely spaced writing. 

The ‘Modinha  Russo-Brasileira’ 
was inspired by the composer’s dis- 
covery when in Brazil last year of 


“the extraordinary and inexplicable 
affinity between Brazilian ‘modinhas’ 
and Russian city songs”. It repre- 
sents an attempt to fuse both Russian 
and Brazilian melodic elements in one 
composition, and, as the result of that 
attempt, it is a lyrical two-page piece 
piquantly suggestive of the two ele- 
ments in its dual Russian and Latin- 
American ancestry, expansive in its 
melodic line and of appealing charm. 


MORE CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
FROM VARIOUS PUBLISHERS 


RENCH and Flemish carols form 

the contents of this year’s publi- 
cation of the Carol Society, founded 
in New Haven nearly twenty years 
ago “to recover, publish or circulate 
old Christmas carols and to encourage 
carol singing.” For this, the eigh- 
teenth volume of the series thus far 
issued, which is published by the Gal- 
axy Music Corporation, Luther M. 
Noss has made the arrangements, for 
four-part mixed chorus in every in- 
stance, and Alfred R. Bellinger has 
provided the English texts. 

Like its predecessors, this fine col- 
lection consists of traditional carols 
that are either quite or almost un- 
familiar in this country. Perhaps the 
loveliest of the three French carols 
s ‘Sing We Noél’, of the early 16th 
or late 15th century, in an especially 
effective arrangement by Mr. Noss, 
while ‘The Angel and the Shepherd’ 
has similar distinction among the five 
Flemish works. Yet every one of the 
others also has a beauty of its own. 
The other two of French origin are 
‘Fair Is He’ and ‘When the Word in 
Flesh Drew Nigh’, while ‘Come, Ye 
People’, ‘In the Name of Jesus’, ‘Now 
With Glad Triumphant Voices’ and a 
‘Christmas Song’ complete the Flem- 
ish section, 

Two noteworthy Christmas choral 
works published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company (Theodore Presser Co., dis- 
tributors) are ‘Saw You Never in 
the Twilight’ by Gardner Read, a 
part-song of delicate charm and sim- 
plicity for alto solo and mixed —* 
and ‘Stars Lead Us Forever On’, 
Sioux tribal carol harmonized by he 
vey Gaul and arranged by Ruth E. 
Bailey for three-part women’s chorus, 
in which certain moodful characteris- 
tics of Indian music are most effective. 


BRIEFER MENTION 
For Solo Voice: 


‘To Memory You Are Dear,’ music 
by Sally Leff, words by George Lin- 
ley, an effectively melodic song of 
sentimental character and popular ap- 
peal (Baron). 

‘Avonnée’, music by Alberto Bim- 
boni, words by Harry F. Crumley, a 
melodically fluent and appealing song 
of more frankly popular nature than 
is the composer’s usual style (Wit- 


mark). 

‘Homeward’, by Cecil Ellis and 
Homer Tourjée, words by Tyrone 
King, a song in ballad style with 
melodically ingratiating music and a 
text of pleasing “homey” sentiment 
(Presser). 

‘Dreams by the Brook’, words and 
music by Mary Martha Starzyk, a 
little song of flowing melodic charac- 
ter whose effect is marred by an un- 
rhythmical text and a monotonously 
reiterated accompaniment figuration 
that conflicts with the prescribed 


waltz rhythm (Modern Melodies). 
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OPERA GUILD HAS 
INITIAL MEETING 


Johnson Receives $12,000 
Check for New ‘Lucia’ 
Production 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
held its first general meeting of the 
season on Oct. 7 at Louis Sherry’s 
with more than 400 members pres- 
ent. Lucrezia Bori, the new chair- 
man of the guild and successor to 
Mrs. August Belmont, who founded 
the organization seven years ago, 
introduced its new president, Mrs. 
Joseph R. Truesdale. 

Miss Bori also presented a check 
for $12,000 to Edward Johnson, 
General Manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, as_ the 
guild’s contribution toward the new 
production of Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’ scheduled for this 
season. 

Guild plans for the year as de- 
scribed by Mrs. Truesdale include 





HINDEMITH 


The Craft of 
Musical 
Composition 








Book I. Theoretical Part 
cloth; $4.00 net 


Book. II. Exercises in 
Two-Part Writing 
cloth; $3.00 net 


=e. 


This work belongs to the great 
series of historic treatises that 
includes the work of Zarlino, 
Fux, and Rameau. It consists of 
a basic re-examination of the 
tonal elements of music—tone, 
interval, chord, melody, scale, 
key, etc.—and of the application 
of the knowledge thus attained 
to the practical problems of me- 
lodic construction, harmony, and 
counterpoint. The author is a 
leading composer of the present 
day, universally respected as one 
who neither follows blindly in 
the footsteps of the past nor 
seeks mere novelty for its own 
sake. 


Virgil Thomson writes: 


“It is a major work by a major 
composer, and I suspect that a 
good deal of it will be-recogniz- 
able eventually as a contribution 
to musical knowledge.” 


and later: 


“T’ve reread the Hindemith Har- 
mony. It is a ‘whale’ of a book.” 


From the N.A.S.M. Book List: 


“Written by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern compos- 
ers, who has experimented and 
thought his way through the 
labyrinths of modern music to a 
rational system, it embodies the 
mature results of such thinking. 
It ts an innovating book of prime 
importance to all forward look- 
ing musicians. A ‘must’ item for 
every college library.” 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street © New York 
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a general luncheon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Nov. 4. The annual 
function open to guild members at 
the Opera House will take place on 
Dec. 1, while the dress rehearsal 
is planned to follow early in the 
year. In spite of transportation dif- 
ficulties a -junior performance for 
high school students is scheduled 
for Jan. 29 with a second one to 
follow on March 12. Under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. O’Donnell 
Hoover one lecture recital is 
planned with an assisting Metro- 
politan artist. 


Box Presented to Service Men 


The guild box is to be turned 
over on Wednesday nights to ser- 
vice men of the Army and Navy, 
as made possible by the subscrip- 
tions of guild members. Thursday 
nights will again be set aside for 
students, who as group members of 
the guild, purchase tickets at a ma- 
terial reduction. 

Mr. Johnson, who was the guest 
of honor, outlined the opera’s plans 
for the season. Mrs. John DeWitt 
Peltz and Anna Erskine presented 
a brief skit, ‘The Opera-goer—Past 
and Present’. There were musical 
selections by two of the young 
American singers who have been 
engaged this year, Doris Doree, 
soprano, and Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone. Angelo Canarutto and Frank 
LaForge were the accompanists. 

New members on the board of 
directors include Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney, Mrs. Albert 
Stillman and Mrs, R. Eugene Bur- 
ger. 

The Opera Guild recently made 
public the financial status of the 
organization, over the signature of 
John R. Simpson, its treasurer. 


Financial Status Made Public 


The guild ended its business year 
on April 1, 1942, in a stronger po- 
sition than at its beginning. Assets 
amounted to $48,667.28, and were 
all in cash except for items aggre- 
gating only $913.25. Receipts from 
membership were $82,850.25, of 
which amount $26,424.25 was ap- 
propriated for operating expenses, 
the balance being assigned to funds 
for the support of Opera News, 
junior performances, broadcasting, 
listening group, and other guild ac- 
tivities designed to promote interest 
in opera. The amount appropriated 
for operating expenses was aug- 
mented by sums received from do- 
nations and some profitable publish- 
ing ventures, so that expenses were 
held safely within what was avail- 
able to meet them. Sales of opera 
tickets by the ticket service and for 
the junior performances sponsored 
by the guild came to a total of 
$88,078.98. 

The New York Community 
Trust has made available the sum 
of $3,000 towards special coaching 
for young Metropolitan singers for- 
merly secured by Americans in Eu- 
rope. Nearly $4,000 has also been 
raised from the sale of small pieces 
of the old opera house curtain, for 
training classes initiated by Mr. 
Johnson. 





Katherine Anderson Takes New 
Post 

Katherine Anderson, formerly asso- 
ciated with G. Schirmer, Inc., has, as 
of Sept. 1, joined the staff of Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation in 
the capacity of Educational Adviser 
to J. Tatian Roach. 


PADEREWSKI FUND 
OFFERS TWO PRIZES 


One Is For Symphonic or Cham- 
ber Orchestra, the Other for 
Chamber Music Work 


The Paderewski Fund, which has 
its headquarters in Boston, is spon- 
soring a competition offering two 
prizes of $1,000 each. One award 
is for a work for symphonic or 
chamber orchestra, taking not less 
than fifteen minutes to play; the 
other, for a chamber music work, 
with or without piano part, and a 
performing time of at least twelve 
minutes. The judges will be How- 
ard Barlow, Jacques Gordon and 
Walter Piston. 


The competition is open to 
American born citizens. Works 
which have been publicly per- 


formed, or which received prizes in 
previous competitions, are not eli- 
gible. Scores should reach the trus- 
tees of the Paderewski Fund, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., 
not later than Dec. 31. Requests for 
information should be addressed to 
the secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Allen, 10 Museum Road, Boston. 

The money for these prizes is 
provided from the income of a fund 
presented by the late Ignace Jan 
Paderewski for the encouragement 
of serious creative effort among 
American musicians. The trustees 
are Arthur D. Hill, Wallace Good- 
rich and Adams Sherman Hill, all 
of Boston. 





Hold Publication Contest 

The Composers Press, Inc., is 
offering two publication awards for 
compositions by native Americans. 
The first is for an Anthem to a 
sacred text in English for mixed 
chorus. Performance time should 
be between five and seven minutes. 
The second is a for a quintet: flute, 
oboe, clarinet, French horn and 
bassoon. It should not take more 
than five minutes to play, prefer- 
ably in fast tempo and not too dif- 
ficult. Manuscripts signed by a 
nom de plume and accompanied by 
an envelope containing the compos- 
er’s name and address should be 
sent to the Composers Press, Inc., 
not later than March 1. 





Read Completes Seecond Symphony 

Gardner Read, young American 
composer, recently completed his 
Symphony No. 2 in E Flat Minor, 
and is now working on a concerto 
for ’cello, being written for Frank 
Miller, solo ‘cellist of the NBC 
Symphony. Several of Mr. Read’s 
songs will be published this Fall, 
including ‘Pierrot?’ and ‘When 
Moonlight Falls’, and a Christmas 
chorus, ‘Saw You Never in the 
Twilight’. The St. Louis Sym- 


plony, under Vladimir Golschmann, 


will play Mr. Read’s symphonic 
suite, ‘Sketches of the City’, this 
season, 





Mu Phi Epsilon Elects Officers 

Denver, Cor., Oct. 1—At Mu 
Phi Epsilon’s recent national con- 
vention, the following national of- 
ficers were elected for the 1942-44 
biennial: president, Ava Comin 
Case, School of Music, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
first vice-president, Margarette 
Wible Walker, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; second vice-president, Dr. 
Charlotte Klein, of Washington, 
D. C.; third vice-president, Mabel 
Henderson, of St. Louis, Mo.; edi- 
tor, Etelka Evans, Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati; executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, Bertha Marron 
King, MacPhail School of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Schubert Retires from 

G. Schirmer’s Service 
Frank Schubert, after fifty-three 
years of employment with the firm 


of G. Schirmer, Inc., music pub- 
lishers, voluntarily retired from 
service on Oct. 1. Mr. Schubert 


was employed in the Import De 
partment of the firm. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Heads 
Committee on Film Music 
Adelaide Gescheidt is chairman 
of the Film Music Committee for 
the promotion of the best in music 
in the films. The committee is af- 
filiated with the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 


Astrid Varnay 





Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
is programming this season 
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A New Find in Folk Music 


14 songs from South Africa for Vocal Solo 
with Piano Accompaniment — 


All who appreciate unusual songs will delight in 
this colorful, authentic folk material — already 
widely known to followers of the “African Trek" 
radio program, and to phonograph record en- 
The new English translations are 
accompanied by the original Afrikaans texts. 
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Open Letter to Arnold Asks 
Curb Preventing A. F. of 
M. from Eliminating Non- 
Union Student Broadcasts 


—Cite Forced Cancella- 

tions 

OperLin, O., Oct. 1.—Forty 
members of the Oberlin College 


faculty and staff signed an open 
letter on Sept. 15 requesting Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, to curb James C. Petrillo’s 
ban against non-union — student 
broadcasts. The signers included 
eleven of the sixteen members of 
the College Public Relations Com- 
mittee, all who were present at the 
time. Among the signers were four 
deans, six departmental heads, and 
several members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

The signers deplored the fact that 
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FENNER PUBLICATIONS 


1017 SOUTH WESTLAKE AVENUE 
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| Announces New Issue 


SMALL JESUS 


Dedicated to, and sung by the choir 
boys of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York City 


| 





Words and music by 
Beatrice Fenner 
(composer of When Children Pray) 


They say that when small Jesus lay 
Within the manger place 

A golden light unearthly fair | 
Shone ’round about His face. | 

Came great white angels from the skies 
That of Him they might sing, 

And came the Wise Men from the East 
Their wondrous gifts to bring. 


But though He was the Christ to come, 
The Savior, Prince of Peace, 

And though He came to earth that men 
Their sorrowing might cease, 

Yet in that moment while He slept 
And Mary bent to see, 

I like to think that He was just 
A little child like me. 


Medium in Eb........... .50 
2-pt., 3-pt. choral arr., each .15 
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A stirring text by 


John G. Magee, Jr. 
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set to brilliant music by 
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A rare song and 
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OBERLIN PROTESTS PETRILLO BAN 


while “the United States and her al- 
lies are now in a struggle to rid the 
world of the forces of dictatorship, 
yet at home we allow one man to 
be czar of our aesthetic taste in the 
field of music.” 

The letter cited the forced cancel- 
lation of the broadcast of the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., 
this Summer, and the action in which 
Cincinnati Local 1 banned the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music from 
its ninth annual series over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. These 
two actions, with the national policy 
of the A. F. of M. as stated by Cin- 
cinnati Local 1 that the A. F. of M. 
will only permit “union musicians to 
broadcast,” the Oberlin educators 
charged, have a three-fold implica- 
tion: Student musicians will be denied 
the right to perform over radio sta- 
tions, cutting them out of valuable 
educational experience; the listeners 
will be deprived of very interesting 
and stimulating non-commercial and 
non-professional programs; because 
radio will be denied these hitherto 
abundant sources of supply for fill-in 
programs, and in many cases may be 
unable to pay union musicians to sub- 
stitute for student broadcasts, the list- 
ening public and music as a whole will 
suffer. 

Condemn Methods and Ends 

In concluding, the Oberlin letter to 
Mr. Arnold said: “It is obvious that 
the kind of control that Mr. Petrillo 
is wielding is both unwholesome and 
un-American. We condemn both his 
methods and his ends, and we urge 
that Mr. Petrillo’s power as exercised 
against our youthful musicians, the 
culmination of many high-handed acts, 
be curbed by the Department of Jus- 
tice in the interest of American educa- 
tion and the listening public.” 

During the past four years Oberlin 
College has had eighty-seven broad- 
casts, fifty-seven of which were na- 
tional. Included in this is a series 
of monthly broadcasts, many musical, 
over the Mutual network. Plans were 
in progress for the fifth annual series 
to start in November, when news was 
received of the national policy elabo- 
rated in Cincinnati. College officials 
said that their only recourse and the 
only recourse of other educational in- 
stitutions at this time was to appeal 
to the Department of Justice since 
Mr. Arnold is soon to start prosecu- 
tion against Mr. Petrillo on the 
“canned music” charges. It may be 
necessary to carry the fight to Con- 
gress if court action is not forth- 
coming and public opinion fails to 
curb Mr. Petrillo. 

The government's complaint against 
Mr. Petrillo and the A. F. of M. in- 
cludes a plea for an injunction against 
the ban “to eliminate musical per- 
formances over the radio by media 
other than performances by members 
of the A. F. of M. 

Copies of the Oberlin letter to the 
Department of Justice were sent to 
conservatories, colleges and universi- 
ties engaged in educational broadcast- 
ing urging similar action. Copies were 
also forwarded to members of Con- 
gress, including Senators Burton, 
Vandenburg, Tobey, Gurney, Wheeler, 
Taft, Harter and Clark, chairman of 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce investigating Mr. Pe- 
trillo, and to a number of editors of 
newspapers and publications. 

Very few colleges and universities 
have responded openly as yet, either 
supporting or rejecting the Oberlin 
position. Dr. Howard Hanson, head 
of Eastman School of Music, has pub- 
licly advocated a compromise with 
the union which urges “a common 
sense compromise by which a limited 
number of broadcasts would be per- 
mitted, with the consent of or even 
sponsored by the union for the general 
musical culture of the country.” 

Favorable reactions to Oberlin’s 
protest came from Senator Chandler 
Gurney, Congressman Dow Harter, 





officials of 


from 
ton University, Juilliard, the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges; and, 


Northwestern, Bos- 


editorials in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer September 24, and responses 
from other newspapers including the 
New York Times and Columbus 
Dispatch. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Di- 
rector of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, praised the Oberlin 
stand and said, “There should soon 
be*a check to the dictatorship of a 
man who interferes with the education 
of college students.” 


GANZ HAS ACTIVE YEAR 


Fills Numerous Engagements— 
Praises Young America’s 
Musicianship 

Twenty-three conducting engage- 
ments, fifteen piano recitals and some 
lectures with musical illustrations 
made up the 1941-’42 season for Ru- 
dolph Ganz, who is also planning an 
active new season. Again there will 
be six Young People’s Concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in Carnegie Hall, although the Town 
Hall series has been discontinued, and 
four similar concerts of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, beginning the first 
week in March. 

Mr. Ganz will also play with the 
St. Louis Symphony in St. Louis and 
Chicago, and with the Reading, Mem- 
phis and Grand Rapids Symphonies. 
Among recital engagements is one at 
Peabody Conservatory. Carl Fischer 
is publishing his Piano Concerto, 
which was commissioned by the Chi- 
cago Symphony for its fiftieth anni- 
versary and which Mr. Ganz played in 
1941, 

In addition to guest appearances 
with the National Symphony in Wash- 
ington, the Illinois Symphony in Chi- 
cago, and Grant Park, Chicago, Mr. 
Ganz conducted two summer concerts 
which impressed him deeply. One was 
the Ann Arbor orchestra of 450, made 
up of players of all ages from Civic 
orchestras from all over Michigan. 
The other was at the Petrie Band 
Camp in Winona Lake, Ind., where 
100 gifted youngsters played with fine 
professional attitude, discipline and 
musicianship. Mr. Ganz praised their 
accomplishments as extremely signifi- 
cant in American musical life, and a 
phenomenon which had never existed 
in Europe. 

“After forty years in America,” he 
said, “I believe that the present rapid- 
ly growing evolution of music as an 
art, as a culture and as education, will, 
in the years to come, equal if not sur- 
pass the centuries-old music life of 
war-torn Europe.” 





American Conservatory Opens 
Season in Chicago 
Cuicaco, Oct. 10.—The first term 
of the winter session of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory year opened on 
Sept. 14. The children’s classes un- 
der Louise Robyn began on Saturday, 
Oct. 3. Bertha Christophel, soprano, 
and Virginia Ver Hoerps, mezzo-so- 
prano, pupils of John Thut, and Vera 
Borchert, pianist, were heard recently 








in a recital at the First Methodist 
Church, Hersher, III. The South 
Side Symphony conducted by Irwin 
Fischer, of the conservatory faculty, 
gave a benefit concert for the U. S. O. 
on Sept. 27, at the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church. Perry Essig Crafton, violin- 
ist, pupil of Herbert Butler, was solo- 
ist. Marion Butler, pupil of Bessie 
Ryan, won first place in the piano 
contest held in connection with the 
recent Chicagoland Music Festival 
and was presented as soloist at the 
festival at Soldier Field. 
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MARY HOWE 


Composer 


1821 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
New Works Published Nov., 1942 


CHRISTMAS SONG 


for mixed chorus (G. Schirmer) 


KOMM SUSSER TOD 


a new Bach Transcription 
fer two pianos (G6. Ricordi) 
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Other Howe Works Recenfly 
Performed: 


SAND @® FUGUE ® POTOMAC 
SPRING PASTORAL © STARS 
SONG OF PALMS @ BERCEUSE 


Chautauqua Symphony (Stoessel); 
Havana Philharmonic (Freccia); II- 
linois WPA Orchestra (Ganz); Cali- 
fornia Standard Orchestra (McAr- 
thur) ; Philadelphia String Simfoniet- 
ta (Sevitzky) ; Columbia S. C., Music 
Festival (McArthur) ; WABC Colum- 
bia Symphony (Lichter); Mills Col- 


lege Chorus (Marchant). Also pro- 
grammed by Margaret Speaks, 
Dougherty and Ruzicka, Maria 


Maximovitch. 





TO ALL LOVERS OF BALLET 
THE WORLD FAMOUS BALLET 


“LES SYLPHIDES” 


Music by Chopin, Edited by Constant Lambert 
COMPLETE PIANO SCORE 
Price 5/— net 


This is the first authentic edition which brings together the various works of 
Chopin into the actual complete form as used by the world's leading ballet 
companies. 
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A MASTER CLASS AT CORNELL 
Members Who Attended the Summer Session to Study with Egon Petri at the 
University Are (Left to Right), Alice Ray, Martha MacDowell, Hilda Pinson, Jean 
Miller, Lillian Parrish, Marjorie Dren, Lena Turner, Ruth Strassman, Henry Gibson, 


Harriet Gibson, Cynthia Earl, 


Robert Mueller, Claire James and Mr. Petri; Mrs. 


Samuel K. Wolcott, Katherine Johnson, Grace Curtis and Paul J. Weaver, Chairman 
of Music Department at Cornell; Mrs. Petri and Merritt Johnson 


Irnaca, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Egon Pe- 
tri, Dutch pianist, taught twenty-four 
pupils in a master class held this Sum- 
mer at Cornell University. Eighteen 
of these worked for the full term, the 
other six being present for shorter 
periods. 

Twelve of these pupils had studied 
with Dr. Petri before, either at Cor- 
nell or earlier, when he was teaching 
in Poland before the outbreak of the 











war. Dr. Petri teaches regularly at 
Cornell University throughout the 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Composer-Pianist 
Centerville, Mass. 
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academic year, his concert tours be- 
ing arranged so that he is never ab- 
sent from the campus more than two 
weeks at a time. He will conduct an- 
other master class at Cornell during 
the Summer of 1943. He gave one 
public concert on the campus during 
the course of the Summer session and 
has been giving weekly Sunday morn- 
ing broadcasts on a national hookup. 


Other members of the class not 
shown in the photograph were: Essie 
Gilodo-Frankfort, Gordon Manley, 


Daphne Pringle, Lillian Stout, George 
Chavchavadze, Americo Laurenzi and 
Ozanne Marsh. 


ADDS TO FACULTY 





Curtis Institute Lists Courses for 
Nineteenth Season 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 10.—The Cur- 
tis Institute of Music opened on Oct. 
5 for its nineteenth season, the second 
under the direction of Efrem Zimbal- 
ist. New members of the faculty are 
Gregor Piatigorsky, instructor in 
cello; William Primrose, in viola and 
chamber music; Miecio Horszowski, 
assistant to Rudolf Serkin, head of 
the piano department; Edith Evans 
Braun, lecturer in elements of music; 
and Veda Reynolds, former pupil of 
Mr. Zimbalist, assistant in the violin 
department. Dr. Hans Wohlmuth 
has returned to the school and has 
charge of opera classes. 

The course in orchestration will be 
given by Gian-Carlo Menotti in ad- 
dition to his own course in dramatic 
forms. These courses are given in 
connection with the major course in 
composition given by Rosario Scalero, 
although both orchestration and 
dramatic forms may be elected by 
students majoring in other subjects. 


Academy of Vocal Arts Engages 
New Voice Teacher 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 4.— Vernon 
Hammond, executive director of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Vocal Arts, 
announces that Mrs. John Mundy 
(Clytie Hine) has joined the faculty 
as instructor in voice. Born in Ade- 
laide, Australia, and a graduate of the 
Royal College of Music, London, Mrs. 
Mundy has sung in opera at Covent 
Garden and elsewhere under Sir 
Thomas Beecham and other noted con- 
ductors. As a teacher she has trained 


Arthur Kent and other well-known 
singers in the operatic, concert, ard 
radio fields. At the Academy of 
Vocal Arts she will conduct classes in 


repertoire in addition to private Ha 3 
instruction and coaching. W.E. 


BOSTON SCHOOL 
ADDS COURSES 


New England Conservatory 
Enlarges Faculty and 





Curriculum 
Boston, Oct. 10.—Eight appoint- 
ments to the teaching staff of the 


New England Conservatory of Music, 
Quincy Porter, director, which opened 
its season last month, include, besides 
Boris Goldovsky, head of the new 
opera school, and Ruby Newman, su- 
pervisor of the school of popular mu- 
sic, Fernand Gillet, solo oboe of the 


Boston Symphony, oboe; James H. 
Remley, director of music education 
in Newton, Mass., practice teaching 
in the school music division; Charles 
Pearson, supervisor of the vocal 
normal course and instructor in voice 


and radio technique; Dr. Edith Vogl, 
formerly of the Prague Academy of 
Music, Italian and German; Dr. Leo 
Hayek of Vienna, physics, and Mme. 
Leta Fulton Whitney, assistant in 
school music and practise teaching. 
Don Walker will conduct an intensive 
one-year course in arranging in the 


Instructors will 
piano; Sam Mar- 
trum- 


strumental groups. 
include Sam Saxe, 
Fred Berman, 


cus, saxophone ; 
pet; John Coffey, trombone; Law- 
rence White, percussion; Norman 
Carrel, clarinet and saxophone; Her- 
bert Sulkin, accordeon, and David 
Cole, piano. 

The new opera school under Mr. 
Goldovsky will give frequent per- 


formances of scenes from operas and 
complete performances. There will 
also be preparatory work for singers 
less advanced. A class in stage direc- 
tion, mise-en-scene, scenic construc- 
tion, lighting, costuming and makeup 
will be held. These courses are open 
to singers who are not voice pupils 
in the conservatory. For pianists de- 
siring such experience, there will be 
special classes in coaching and con- 
ducting under Mr. Goldovsky who will 
also give lecture recitals on the his- 
tory of operatic tradition. 


Minneapolis College Opens 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 10.—The Min- 
neapolis College of Music’s Fall term 
opened Sept, 10. The regular assem- 
bly program began on Sept. 15. The 
college symphony orchestra started 
rehearsals on Sept. 21, under the ba- 











school of popular music, assisted by ton of William Muelbe. Faculty 
Wright Briggs. There will also be members scheduled to appear in re- 
a three-years course in arranging for cital during the Fall term are Wal- 
dance orchestra, voice and choral ther Pfitzner, pianist; Berthold 
backgrounds, musical shows and radio Busch, baritone; Laura Forde Giere, 
orchestras. This course will lead to a pianist; Corinne Frank Bowen, so- 
diploma. prano; and Mary Roberts Wilson, 

Mr. Newman will give instruction flutist. Helen Mueller joins the faculty 
in ensemble playing for various in- as instructor in voice. 
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WEINGARTNER AS A TEACHER OF CONDUCTING 


By Perer PAuL Fucus 


UCH has been said about 
the recently deceased Fe- 


lix Weingartner’s various 
talents. To the international public 
he was best known as a conductor, 
which is partly due to the large 
number of symphonic recordings 
he made. Most musicians knew him 
as a composer, although only a few 
of his songs achieved real popu- 
larity. His edition of Berlioz’s 
works is well known, and his criti- 
cal writings have been widely dis- 
cussed and appreciated. But no 
mention has been made of his abili- 
ties, which were certainly most out- 
standing, as a teacher of conduct- 
ing. 

I entered Weingartner’s conduct- 
ing class at the Academy of Music 
in Vienna in November, 1935. At 
that time he was general manager 
of the Vienna State Opera and no- 
body could understand how he, at 
the age of seventy-two, would be 
able to spare six hours a week to 
his teaching. But for him it was 
no problem. He entered his class- 
room punctually at nine a. m. every 
other day, and he never missed a 
session. When one of his pupils 
once expressed surprise at Wein- 
gartner’s appearing at nine, after 
having conducted ‘Meistersinger’ 
the night before, he replied that 
there was nothing to wonder at 
since he had already done two 


hours of composing that same 
morning. 

The establishment of regular 
conducting classes in most of the 
larger conservatories is hardly 
older than one generation. Our 
musical ancestors believed in the 


saying that an instrumentalist or 
singer could learn his technique, 
but a conductor had to be born for 
his profession. Weingartner told us 
a story about an elderly piano 
teacher with whom he studied at 
the conservatory in Leipzig and 
who used to give his pupils some 
advice on how to conduct an or- 
chestra. One of his precious in- 
structions was: “Beat everything 
as round as you can, then nothing 
can go wrong.” 


The Conductor’s Early Days 


So it was left to the talented 
young conductor of that epoch to 
learn his trade by practical experi- 
ence only. He had to get himself a 
job as second or third conductor in 
a small theatre of Central Europe. 
There he could try out his skill in 
conducting operettas and musical 
comedies, After a few years of 
gathering experience he was con- 
sidered a worthy member of his 
profession and he felt that he could 
now wield the baton just as ably 
as his more or less celebrated su- 
periors. Perhaps even better, if he 
was sufficiently gifted. 

Weingartner’s attitude towards this 
question was a very realistic one. He 
never underrated the importance of 
practical experience, but he wanted 
his pupils to acquire a sound tech- 
nical basis, which is indeed the first 
requirement for a young conductor in 
order to get along well with his or- 
chestra. For, as a rule, it can be said 
that the musicians of an orchestra do 
not care very much about the “inter- 
pretation” of their new conductor, 
but they feel from the first moment 
whether or not the new man “knows 
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his job”. And if he does not 
“know his job” he is most 
likely to face a revolt of his 
men, no matter how good a 
musician he may be. 

The classroom where 
Weingartner taught us was 
equipped with two grand 
pianos. We used eight-hand 
arrangements of the classi- 
cal symphonies for our stu- 
dies. One student would con- 
duct while four of his fellow 
students would play. This 
created the illusion of a 
small orchestra as the con- 





Peter Paul Fuchs, a Member 


of the Musical Staff of the 
Metropolitan Opera 


ductor had the task of keeping the 
four players together. That in itself 
was not too easy at times, each of 
the students having his own ideas 
about the score! Weingartner would 
interrupt occasionally and explain to 
us how a certain detail was to be 
done. If the student did not catch on 
he would take the stand himself. In 
these moments he would smile and 
say: “Look here—it is very easy”! 
Then he would do it, and everybody 
would wonder immediately how such 
a ridiculously simple detail could have 
caused so much trouble. We realized 
very soon, however, that it was one 
thing to understand Weingartner’s 
gestures and another to be able to 
imitate him. But it helped all of us 
very much to know that we could 
accept unquestioningly any detail of 
his technique, for he was really the 
conductor who was born for his pro- 
fession. All his movements were so 
clear and concise, so without exag- 
geration, that they meant to us what 
Leonardo’s ‘Mona Lisa’ means to an 
aspiring youne painter, or a fugue by 
Bach to a young composer. And yet 
Weingartner never expected his pu- 
pils to imitate him. In musical ques- 
tions he never tried to exert any in- 
fluence on us, although he was pleased 
if anyone agreed with him on his own 
account. He said more than once: “I 
am showing you this the way I feel 
it, but I shall be very glad to accept 
a way of doing it which is different 
from mine. It only has to be convinc- 
ing’. That is a surprising statement 
coming from a great conductor! Sur- 
prising especially to anyone who 
knows the uncompromising attitude 
of most great musicians towards 
others who do not completely share 
their own ideas. And yet, in spite of 
this liberal attitude, or perhaps just 
because of it, it would have been very 
interesting for an outsider to watch 
how every one of us was caught by 
our teacher’s personality and imitated 
him. That is something which no 
teacher will ever be able to achieve 
on purpose, but if the talented young 
artist feels a mental power in his 
teacher that gives an uplift to his own 
artistic personality, he will imitate 
him almost subconsciously. 

In addition to teaching us depend- 
able technique of conducting, it was 





A Recent Portrait of the Late Felix Weingartner 


Weingartner’s chief concern to de- 
velop every student’s sense of inter- 
pretation. The literature which he 
used for that purpose consisted mainly 
of classic symphonic works and oc- 
casionally an opera. Here again we 
admired our teacher’s sound and real- 
istic principles. He never wasted any 
time analyzing the form of a sym- 
phony, for he expected his pupils to 
know all about that before they en- 
tered his classroom, and if once in a 
while he called our attention to a de- 
tail of the orchestration it was always 
because this particular detail was 
directly related to the task of conduct- 
ing the score. He sought to give us 
the feeling for what is so often called 
the “heartbeat” of a masterwork, and 
he considered this very feeling the 
basis of any musically valuable inter- 
pretation. In other words, the orches- 
tra must, of course, play the score 
exactly the way the master wrote it, 
but there must be more in a good per- 
formance than merely the perfect exe- 
cution of everything that is printed. 
What goes on in the brain of a com- 
poser when he writes music is so 
subtle that it cannot be completely 
caught by putting a number of dots 
and dashes on paper. Therefore a per- 
former whose sole aim it is to make 
every note sound according to its 
written meaning will necessarily be a 
poor performer. He forgets that the 
composer had a soul which could not 
make its imprint on paper with scien- 
tific exactness, but whose imprint can 
be found between the lines of the score 
if only the performer is sensitive and 
understanding enough to find it there. 
So probably the most serious problem 
facing the performer is to give ex- 
pression to the composer’s soul with- 
out confusing it with the expression 
of his own personality. 

Both mistakes are made very fre- 
quently. How often have we listened 
to a pianist who makes a fast move- 
ment from a Beethoven sonata sound 
like an etude by Czerny! But how 
often also have we heard a “great” 
conductor performing what he called 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, while 
it was obvious that he was using Bee- 
thoven’s score only as a playground 
for the overwhelming outbreaks of 
his own “artistic temperament”! Nat- 
urally the really great interpreter will 
always know how to keep the middle 
between these two extremes. Wein- 
gartner certainly knew it. He realized 
that in every classical symphony there 
are certain “modifications” of the 
tempo (a term invented by Wagner 


in his famous essay ‘Ueber das Diri- 
gieren’). And he taught us how the 
development of a theme in a sym- 
phony requires certain almost unno- 
ticeable accelerations and retardations 
of the tempo. Composers like Mozart 
or Beethoven never marked these 
modifications in their scores, for they 
knew that every real musician would 
sense them immediately and that to 
all the others they would be lost, even 
if they were marked; but modifica- 
tions of the tempo are only right if 
they are really unnoticeable. Wein- 
gartner remarked once that so many 
of his listeners considered him a con- 
ductor who “beat” his scores with the 
mechanical exactness of a _ metro- 
nome. (Obviously this comment was 
not meant to be laudatory, yet it may 
almost seem so to a musician who 
makes a “strict tempo” the basic rule 
of his performance!) But that was 
not true at all, Weingartner said. 
Only, he modified his tempi in such 
a natural way that nobody ever felt 
he was taking liberties with the score. 

Naturally not all of Weingartner’s 
pupils were able to follow him in the 
discussions of problems which were 
above the level of even the average 
professional conductor. He expected 
that and therefore he was prejudiced 
in favor of his talented pupils—a 
prejudice characteristic of almost 
every great teacher. After a few ses- 
sions he knew who would be able to 
get most out of his teaching and he 
treated these students with special 
care. He gave them more difficult 
tasks and corrected their mistakes 
more carefully. He took the same at- 
titude in the matter of public appear- 
ances of his pupils in the concerts 
given by the Academy, whose number 
was very limited. He would give a 
very gifted student two or three 
chances to appear during one season, 
and a less gifted one none at all. Nat- 
urally this procedure was resented by 
some of his less gifted pupils, but he 
could afford to ignore them. On the 
other hand, it is understandable that 
the three or four who got most of 
the chances overflowed with gratitude. 
One may say that this principle was 
unjust. He thought, however, that it 
was just to give a better training to 
those young conductors who were 
most likely to make good use of it 
later than to those others who would 
perhaps never lead an orchestra again. 


An Eloquent Proof 


When I call Weingartner a great 
teacher I refer strictly to his abilities 
as a teacher, not as a performer. A 
great teacher need not be a great per- 
former, and yet if he happens to be 
one, as in the instance of Weingart- 
ner, it lends additional significance 
to his teaching. For a gifted student 
could not be offered a more eloquent 
proof of the correctness of a teaching 
method than a great performance 
given by his teacher. It happened sev- 
eral times that Weingartner taught us 
how to conduct a certain symphony 
and shortly afterwards we had a 
chance to attend his performance of 
that same work, There we realized 
that everything he had taught us was 
practical and achieved exactly the 
desired effect. But we also realized 
that there was something in his per- 
formance which he had not taught and 
which nobody could teach. This some- 
thing could only be explained by the 
power of his personality. I have seen 
other conductors who were more ex- 
act, and more exacting, than he, who 
seemed to be satisfied with a compar- 
atively small number of rehearsals. 
(This was largely due to his singu- 
larly economic method of rehearsing. ) 
But I have never seen another con- 
ductor who possessed to such an ex- 
tent the power of creating an atmos- 
phere by the mere raising of his 
baton! It made all his rehearsals 
sound like performances, 
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